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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


—— 

With the “Srectrator” of Saturday, January 27th, will be issued, 

gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 

of which will be devoted to Advertisements. 

spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding ~ saad of publication, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee a 
HE Russian Government appears to be anxiously pressing 
forward the improvement of its Fleet. The Marine Budget 
allowed for the year is £5,500,000 sterling, which is nearly 
double the usual one, and £1,809,000 of this are to be devoted 
to new ships,—one of which, the ‘Sissoi,’ is of 8,000 tons, and 
three others, the ‘ Pultawa,’ ‘Sebastopol,’ and ‘ Petropaulowski,’ 
exceed 10,000 tons. Two of these are to be laid down in 
the Black Sea, where there will soon be eight large ironclads, 
and half-a-dozen large gunboats,—a fleet quite sufficient to 
force the passage of the Bosphorus and attack Constantinople 
by sea. The Turkish Fleet is not ready to go to sea, and 
probably never will be, and if attacked bya Russian Fleet, 
there might be trouble with its non-Ottoman sailors, most of 
whom would be friendly to Russia. The Russian Fleet is not 
ready yet, nor are the transports which must accompany it, 
but the orders furnish one more reason for increasing the 
strength of the British Navy. It is said that the Russian 
ironclad, ‘ Rurik,’ is too strong for any ship in the British 
Navy, an assertion which is, of course, only a result of cal- 
culation. Victory at sea is not always to the great galleons. 
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Sicily, it is said, is quieter, the population being afraid of 
the military tribunals established in each province; but the 
disturbances have extended, as was expected, to the mainland, 
where the distress is nearly as great, and the tenure as 
unsuited to the people. At Riva di Puglia, in Barletta, for 
instance, on January 8th, the public buildings were all 
burnt, and order was only restored on the arrival of troops 
from Bari. At Corato, again, in the province of Bari, 
the populace on January 9th assailed the Mayor’s house, 
and resisted the troops sent for its protection. As Con- 
tinental soldiers will not stand showers of stones, it was 
ultimately necessary to fire, and several were killed and 
wounded. The belief that the French are “ fomenting” these 
disturbances appears to gain ground in Italy, but it is a little 
difficult to know how the French can do it. They may, per- 
haps, have conveyed to the leaders of the movement that if 
they should proclaim a Republic of the two Sicilies, it would 
be acknowledged, and possibly protected, by France; but 
unless they had decided on war, and unless the Sicilians were 
enthusiastic in their favour, they would gain little advantage 













from that. So strong, however, is the suspicion in Rome, 
that on Tuesday a telegram was received in London an- 
nouncing that war was imminent on this ground between 
France and Italy. The French Cabinet, if it meant war, 
would choose a better ground than a rising which will annoy 
every property-holder in France. 


The Horncastle district of Lincolnshire has returned Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby by an increased majority,—838,—a 
hundred more than Mr. Stanhope gained in 1892, and on an 
increased total poll. In 1892, Mr. Stanhope obtained 4,438 
votes, while Lord Willoughby now obtains 4,582 (or 144 more). 
Even Mr. Torr has slightly increased the Gladstonian poll by 
44 votes,—from 3,700 in 1892, to 3,744 now. That does not 
look as if Mr. Torr’s views on concurrent endowment had 
alienated the Nonconformist vote. Lord Willoughby’s 
majority is very nearly as large as- Mr. Stanhope’s majority 
in 1885 (in 1886 he was returned without a contest), when 
he beat his Liberal opponent by 865, or 27 fewer than 
Lord Willoughby’s present majority; but the total poll 
of 1885 was unusually heavy, namely 8,763, while the 
poll of Thursday, though larger than that of 1892, was 
less by 437 votes than that of 1885, being only 8326. On the 
whole, the election is a great triumph for the Unionists, and 
Mr. Gladstone will feel it a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment. 


Vaillant, the Anarchist who threw the bomb in the French 
Chamber of Deputies on December 9th, was found guilty and 
condemned to death, on Wednesday last, for having with pre- 
meditation attempted to take the lives of those assembled in 
the Chamber of Deputies on that occasion, many of whom he 
actually wounded. He read a speech in his own defence, the 
chief feature of which was his avowal of his desire to have killed 
as many Deputies as possible, as holding them chiefly respon- 
sible for the various miseries of the French poor. His pre- 
vious career, however, was proved to have been marked by the 
commoner and meaner crimes of vagrancy, swindling, and 
robbery, for which he had been already four times imprisoned, 
and a sentry proved that he had tried to escape through a 
window which he had broken in the Chamber of Deputies 
after his crime, and was only prevented from doing 
so by being threatened with the sentry’s bayonet. It 
is probable, therefore, that his recent assumption of fear- 
lessness and indifference is in great measure bravado. He 
would rather, he said, have injured two hundred Deputies 
than a single innocent spectator in the galleries. Indeed, if 
his written speech had any truth in it, the more Deputies he 
had injured, the better he would have accomplished his pur- 
pose. However, he at first begged his advocate not to appeal 
against the sentence,—a request subsequently withdrawn,— 
and intimated by a gesture to an acquaintance that his 
destiny was the guillotine. We trust that he may be right, 
for the sake of those whose lives will be saved by a little 
sternness now. 


Universal suffrage seems to be no check on Anarchy, either 
in France or America. According to a telegram from New 
York, dated January 11th, a tenement-house in Avenue D—a 
poor residential quarter—has been blown up with dynamite. 
On investigation a line of bombs was discovered, placed at 
regular distances from each other, but connected by a train of 
gunpowder. The details have not arrived, and it is of course 
possible that the plot to blow up a street was a consequence of 
a race-quarrel among workmen, but, if the story is true, they 
are using Anarchist weapons with the Anarchist recklessness. 
It must be dangerous work in America, where the great body 
of citizens hold Anarchism in horror; and would not, in re- 
pressing it, wait for the slow operations of thelaw. Itshould 
be added that, under the McKinley Tariff, the number of the 
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unemployed in the cities greatly exceeds all precedent, and 
tbat, in at least twenty, the municipalities are considering 
plans for creating work. “,Witha single exception, every great 
American philanthropist,"among some twenty whose opinions 
are given in the “ Oatlook,” protests vehemently against any 
gifts of money or even of food. The rush to the cities, they 
say, would be overwhelming. 





Mr. Balfour writest to Tuesday’s Times to correct a false 
impression which Lord {Grey had%embodied in a letter pub- 
lished in Monday’s Times, that the compromise between the 
Government and the Opposition upon the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, had committed the Opposition, both in the 
Commons and the Lords, not to oppose what they 
thought bad in that Bill on condition of receiving the 
concessions to which the Government had agreed. This, as 
Mr. Balfour showed, is a completely erroneous impression. 
The Opposition had promised nothing, except to allow *> + 
Local Government Bill to get through the House of Com- 
mons, so far as they had any power in the matter, before 
January 20th; but they had not withdrawn any objection or 
shut the mouth of any supporter either in the Lower or Upper 
House. As for the Poor-law change, that had already been 
debated line by line before the compromise was agreed to, 
and had been resisted strenuously by the Opposition. The 
compromise will not change in the least the right of the Lords 
t» criticise, to alter, or to reject the Bill, if they wish to do 
so. And Mr. Balfour protests warmly against Lord Grey’s 
doctrine that the moving of amendments to an unfortunate 
measure lends any sanction to that measure as a whole, even 
if the amendments are carried. In point of fact, the only way 
of teaching the public what the blots in a measure are, is to 
propose all the amendments on it which are needed to attenuate 
the evils it will cause, even if its principle is so faulty that it 
cannot, even by any number ofj amendments, be made into a 
su stantially useful measure. 


A banquet was given to Mr. Rhodes at Cape Town on Satur- 
d.y last, presided over by the'Mayor. The Premier, in reply to 
his health, praised his political opponents in the Colony, and 
hoped that, however much they might differ in regard to domes- 
tic policy, they would support him “ in his dual position and in 
the enterprise in the North.” “ He had for twelve years held 
that the Hinterland was a reversion to the Cape. His plan 
was to paint on the map of Africa as British all those 
portions which were not occupied by other Powers. 
The Matabele raids forced upon them the choice of two 
alternatives,—either to trek from the country or to face 
the position. He did not want war, and tried to post- 
pone it in every way, but it was forced on him. “ For- 
tunately, the High Commissioner had fully comprehended 
the situation. The work done by the Fort Salisbury 
storekeepers with a Cape Colony volunteer training would 
have cost the Mother-country millions to accomplish, and 
it would not have been right to take a single sixpence 
from the heavily taxed people of England with their social 
difficulties.” The campaign was humanely conducted, in 
spite of the accusations of that “cynical sybarite,” Mr. 
Labouchere. Mr. Rhodes had, he declared, no objection to 
the Crown, if the Crown would recognise its duties to the 
Colonies. If not, the Colonies might deal elsewhere. A good 
deal of the speech was sensible enough, but it must not 
blind us to the fact that Mr. Rhodes has been working his 
dual position, as he calls it, to bully the Colonial Office. If 
the Cape had done the work of conquest in Matabeleland, 
that would be quite excusable. But the Cape did nothing of 
the kind. Meantime, it is ramoured that the settlement is to 
include a great reserve for the Matabele, after the New 
Zealand model. As they, or rather their wives, are tillers of 
the soil, not hunters, like the Red Indians, this will probably 
answer, especially as there will always be good wages going 
in the diggings. 


President Cleveland, it will be remembered, repudiated the 
action of President Harrison in Hawaii, and declared not 
only that the island ought not to be annexed, but that the 
agent of the United States had acted wrongfully, and that 
the native Queen ought to be restored. This would have 
been done at once, but that the Queen at first refused to sign 


_ an Act of Amnesty ; and by the time she consented, Mr. Dole, 


the acting ruler of the island:, and his colleagues refused to 








—— 
yield up power. They await the decision of Congress, which. 
it is said, entirely disagrees with President Cleveland, not % 
much because it wishes to annex the islands, though the Pro. 
tectionist Party does wish that, as because it thinks President 
Cleveland should have left the islanders (American and native) 
to battle out the matter for themselves. At present, there. 
fore, the American Government has come to no decision at 
all; and the contending parties are preparing for a free-fight, 
That would be fair enough if the fight were really free, but 
it may be taken to be certain that if the natives beat the 
whites, the American ships in Honolulu will interfere; ang 
that if the dark Queen wins the day, and executes Mr. 
Dole for treason, she will not be permitted to retain her 
throne. There is another reason also for the Senators’ re. 
sistance to Mr. Cleveland. They want a topic to talk about 
outside American politics, by using which they may delay the- 
Tariff Bill, which is to go up to.the Senate on January 29th, 


On Thursday, there was a short debate in the House of 
Commons on the report of the Featherstone Commission as 
to the conduct of the soldiers who fired upon the rioters, and 
as to the demand of the Labour Members that the families of: 
those killed and injured by the discharge should receive some 
public compensation. The report of the Commissioners as 
to the facts was approved on all sides, though Mr. Keir 
Hardie (M.P. for West Ham), who had been sharpest in his 
attacks on the Home Office for the use of soldiers, was, for 
the second time, not in his place to confront the Home Secre- 
tary. Mr. Burns (M.P. for Battersea) made a moderate: 
speech in favour of compensation, and Mr. Asquith conceded 
that, owing to the general ignorance as to the state of the 
law, the chief victims of the volley, who took no active part 
in the riot, though they remained on the scene with the 
rioters after the Riot Act had been read, might perhaps have 
imagined that they were not breaking the law, and that they 
were not in personal danger, since the popular impression 
seems to be that in such cases the soldiers’ first discharge is 
only blank cartridge. Mr. Asquith, therefore, is disposed to 
grant some small compensation, as a matter of compassion, 
not of legal right, to the friends of the killed, and to the more- 
innocent among the wounded,—a decision which was not 
challenged in the House, but which may lead to a good many 
Trish claims,—in Mitchelstown and elsewhere,—for which the 
Government may not perhaps be prepared. 


Under the heading “Ireland in 1893,” the Times of Wednes- 
day gives some interesting facts and figures. On the whole, 
the Irish people have never been freer from distress. Only 
one set of statistics has a disagreeable look. ‘Those who 
have watched the Irish returns for the last seven or eight 
years know that the one constant feature has been the rise of 
the savings-banks’ deposits. Rents and prices may have gone 
down, but hitherto these have always risen. ‘“ The balances in 
the Post-Office Savings-Banks at the date of the latest returm 
amounted to £4,155,000, which was less’ by £49,000 than in 
the previous half-year.” The balances in the Joint-Stock 
Banks also fail to show any increase, but instead exhibit a 
decrease of £780,000 on the half-year ending last June. These 
are very significant facts, considering the prosperous condition 
of Ireland in other respects. We do not doubt that the 
shrinkage is due to the panic caused by the introduction of the 
Home-rule Bill. Rightly or wrongly, many people thought 
that troubles were coming in Ireland, and that it would be: 
wise to keep their money in hand till the course of events was. 
clearer. The figures in themselves are not large. Their im- 
portance is due to the circumstance that they break into a 
steady series of increases. 


On Tuesday, Mr. A. B. Forwood, in addressing a meeting 
at Prescot, near Liverpool, dealt with the behaviour of the 
‘Resolution’ in the Bay of Biscay. As he was a member of 
the Board of Admiralty at the time of her construction, he 
had taken special pains to investigate the matter, and his con- 
clusions seem to have been that the ship was sound enough 
both in design and in practice, but that she was not very skil- 
fully handled. It was the ‘ Resolution’s’ first voyage, her 
officers and crew were only recently appointed, and unaccus- 
tomed to the ship. She carried a complement of seven 
hundred men, and however admirable might be the discipline 
of British seamen, “much allowance must be made for all on 
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poard a ship being strangers to one another, and new to the 
arrangements and fittings of the vessel. They were sent to 
sea before they had learnt their way about, or had organised 
their work in a proper manner.” Again, before a great liner 
went to sea, all her loose fittings were secured, and all aper- 
¢ures so arranged that at the first sign of bad weather all 
ould be closed and no water get below. Such was not the 
ease on the ‘Resolution,’ and hence the water “got below in 
dons.” The stability and safety of the ship were never really 
in doubt. In the hull structure there was nota strain. Mr. 
‘Forwood ended by declaring that our naval officers have not 
.enough experience in handling big ships at high speed in bad 
weather, and urged that they should be attached for a period 
to the great liners, “where they would learn to conduct 
leviathan ships at 20-knots’ speed against the great and angry 


Atlantic.” 


The Times’ correspondent gives some curious facts as 
+o the influence of French patriotism upon French invest- 
ments. As a rule, the saving Frenchman will buy nothing 
outside France, his geographical knowledge being simply 
nil, but Napoleon III induced him to invest in the Suez Canal, 
and the profit then obtained tempted him into Panama 
shares, which involved a huge but widely distributed loss. 
Recently the brokers on Change, who are practically officials, 
advised invesiors to sell Italians, and it is to French sales that 
the enormous fall in Italian stock is due, and the consequent 
rain of so many banks, and of at least one Italian Cabinet. 
In a similar way the purchase of Russian stock has been en- 
couraged, and the French public now hold no less than 
£240,000,000 of Russian Bonds, of which, should the feeling 
change, it would be impossible to get rid, except at a heavy loss. 
It is probable that Russian Bonds are safer than Englishmen 
‘imagine, the Government having the advantage of the immense 
aumber of its subjects, who, for example, yearly consume 
more spirits, and of the readiness of the people to accept paper- 
money; but the large amount of stock absorbed by French 
peasants involves this danger. If Russia is in financial trouble, 
they must advance more money or submit to a suspension of 
interest which would be felt as a fraud in half the cottages of 
the land, and produce bitter irritation. The French, says 
the writer, will never look at a bond which is not written in 
#rench; and have never heard of such securities as Austra- 
‘lian Stocks, or even those of the Argentine Republic. That, 
he seems to think, is their misfortune; but it is also their 
protection, shielding them against all “ wild-cat” paper not 
specially recommended by their own Government. Nearly 
the whole debt of France is held by the common people, 
besides the mass of railway and canal bonds, as well as of 
focal industrial associations. That is one security, at all 
events, against Socialism. 


The body of evidence now being taken in India as to the 
use of opium will, it seems clear, be strongly in favour of 
the harmlessness of the drug as compared with alcohol. This 
charmlessness, it should be observed, though as yet no evidence 
has been taken about it, is known to be due to the extreme 
refinement of the Indian article, due to a century of rigidly 
careful manufacture. Indian opium is, in fact, to the opium 
used in Europe, what claret is to whisky, and is therefore 
never employed in medicine in England. The two new facts 
which have come out in the inquiry, are the vast extent of the 
consumption—which in Lucknow, for example, includes one- 
half of the Mussulman population—and the great political 
danger which would attend prohibition. The people regard 
their opium as an innocent luxury, and would attribute its 
legal suppression to pure malice. Practical suppression is of 
course impossible. It has been tried in Lucknow, with the 
result that the eleven licensed shops were succeeded by sixty 
illicit houses. 


Miss Shaw, who has. great experience of Colonial life, 
delivered a lecture at the Colonial Institute on Tuesday on 
Australia. We have said enough about it elsewhere, but we 
wish to ask a question here. If her account is true, Southern 
Australia is a paradise for the agricultural labourer; and we 
want to know the true reason why more emigrants do not go 
there. There ought, in particular, to be an outflow of a 
hundred thousand South Germans a year. They understand 
vine-growing, and one year’s work would give them acres 


enough to live on in comfort. Is it the distance which 
prevents them from trying this new field, or the cost 
of getting there, or sheer ignorance? They emigrate 
in thousands to Southern Brazil, while the Italians pour 
into Argentina in such numbers that in Italy the word 
“ America ” means the valley of the Plate, just as in England 
the word means only the United States. 


On Monday, Mr. A. R. Colquhoun delivered an address on 
Zambesia to the London Chamber of Commerce at their 
offices in Eastcheap. Mr. Colquhoun, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was the first Administrator of Mashonaland, described 
the Chartered Company’s territory south of the Zambesi as 
an elevated table-land 150,000 square miles in extent, with a 
climate like that of the Transvaal high veldt. The air is 
clear, cool, and bracing, and the land well watered. It has, 
however, one great advantage over the Transvaal. There the 
summer heats leave the grass entirely burnt-up. In Mashona- 
land, when the long summer grass withers, “a short, sweet 
herbage” springs up in its place. The gold prospects in 
Matabeleland are, he believes, good, and he thinks that the non- 
warrior portion of the Matabele will supply efficient labour. 
Mr. Colquhoun went on to point out that the Colonial senti- 
ment was one which must be reckoned with. ‘“ Recent news 
from South Africa tended to strengthen his opinion, and it 
was certain that, whatever the ultimate settlement of Mata- 
beleland might be, the colonists on the spot would claim the 
management of their own affairs.” No doubt they will, and 
quite rightly. The white settlers of Zambesia must be 
allowed, when once they are in possession, to determine their 
own fate exactly as the settlers of Australia have been allowed to 
determine theirs. It is on this ground, among others, that we 
oppose the notion that Mr. Rhodes is to dictate a settlement a 
thousand miles off at the Cape. The British Government are 
trustees for the future citizens of Zambesia, and must nut hand 
them over bound hand and foot to a London Company, whose 
interests may very soon diverge from theirs. Whenever a 
united South Africa asks for Zambesia as Canada asked for 
the North-West, let her have it, and have it without restriction. 
Till then, let us see that the future Colonists have a chance 
to stand up against the Company. 


The Local Government Bill for England and Wales has 
passed through the remainder of the Committee and tle 
Report stage at lightning speed, with but unimportant amend- 
ments. It was determined yesterday week that the first 
elections under it are to be on November Sth of the present 
year, or such later date in the present year as the Local 
| Government Board may fix. If the District Councils fail to 
make the necessary orders for bringing the new Act into 
operation for more than two years after its passing, the Local 
Government Board is to exercise the requisite authority for 
bringing the Act into operation which the District Council 
has allowed to lapse. Mr. Tritton’s proposal not to permit 
any Parish Council to meet in any place where intoxicating 
liquors are sold, was rejected by the narrow majority of 
18 (70 against 52); but on the Report on Thursday, a 
modified clause with the same drift was accepted by Mr. 
Fowler and passed. Evidently the Temperance party have 
the deepest belief that the body to which the adminis- 
tration of charitable trusts is to be committed will get 
drunk at the first practicable opportunity, by way, we suppose, 
of qualifying itself for its new responsibilities. On Tuesday, 
the provision forbidding permanent pasture to be broken up 
was modified, with Mr. Balfour’s consent, so as to allow the 
Parish Council to order its being broken up, with the consent, 
in writing, of the landlord. The Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill was agreed to on Thursday, and the Bill was, we 
believe, though too late for us to know before going to press, 
read a third time and passed in the Commons yesterday. The 
House of Commons was to adjourn yesterday until Monday, 
February 12th. The House of Lords will take the second 
reading of the Local Government Bill on Monday, January 
22nd, and the Committee stage on Monday, January 29th, 
and will deal with the votes of the House of Commons on the 
Employers’ Liability Bill in the interval between these dates. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—— 


AMERICAN INSOLVENCY. 


tee years ago American Finance was the envy of 
the world. Taxation was not oppressive, the debt 
was being paid off at a rate beyond the dreams of 
economy, and every year there rolled into the Treasury 
a surplus which made European Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer sigh with envy. Then came the Administration 
of General Harrison, and after four years of judicious 
indiscretions in the matter of finance, the whole condition 
of things was changed, and the Treasury was left com- 
pletely empty. And yet there had been no war to waste 
the resources of the nation, no plague, no famine, no 
terrible or exceptional financial crisis, none of the things 
which impair a country’s vitality, and make her poor. 
The money, as the parish clerk set forth in his report to 
the Vestry, had simply been “moodled away,” and 
“ moodled away” consciously and deliberately. Strange 
as it sounds, the chief embarrassment of the Republican 
party when they lodged their nominee in the White House 
was the flourishing state of the finances. They came into 
power pledged to the manufacturers of the United States 
to maintain Protection, and if possible to extend it; but 
this was a very difficult thing to do in face of the fact that 
the Treasury already had more money than it knew what 
to do with. It is easy to clap on a duty of 20 per cent. 
when money is needed. When, however, you have got too 
much money, the natural—almost the necessary—thing 
to do is to take off taxation. The Republican managers 
faced the disagreeable situation like business men. They 
saw that the only plan was, by some means or other, 
to get rid of the surplus. That once accomplished, 
the Tariff remained at their disposal. Tull, however, 
the surplus was got rid of, and the finances were 
thoroughly embarrassed, there could be no sure founda- 
tion for a protective system. Accordingly, they set them- 
selves to bale out the Treasury, and to throw overboard 
the superfluous and unwelcome dollars. But the Pro- 
tectionists were far too shrewd to give away the surplus 
to the first comer. They saw that the problem before 
them, when properly understood, presented itself in the 
following way:—How to reduce the surplus in such a 
way that the money got rid of should buy the Protectionist 
party support in the country? Keeping this object before 
them, they succeeded in devising a very ingenious scheme 
of expenditure,—one which not only most effectually 
embarrassed the Treasury, but which won or kept steady 
thousands of voters in every State of the Union. 

The facts, which are well worth looking into in detail, 
are set forth in the speech in which Mr. Wilson introduced 
the New Tariff Bill into the House of Representatives on 
Monday. The surplus for the year 1889 amounted to no 
less than £21,000,000, and when the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration went out of office, the cash balance in the Treasury 
reached the enormous sum of £37,000,000. The first 
attempt to get rid of this incubus of gold was the pur- 
chase of bonds not yet redeemable at a high premium. 
During the first seven months of General Harrison’s term 
of office, bonds to the amount of £24,000,000 were thus 
purchased at premiums ranging from 5 to 8 per cent. on 
the bonds of 1891, and from 27 to 29 per cent. on the 
bonds due in 1907. In spite, however, of this, and of 
large disbursements at the beginning of the following year 
for redemption of bonds and payment of interest not yet 
due, it was impossible to keep the surplus within bounds 
by any such tentative methods. Accordingly, the Fifty- 
first Congress resolved to take the matter seriously in 
hand. It succeeded, and won itself an everlasting fame 
inso doing. The Fifty-first Congress of the United States 
of America will never need a monument. The emptying 
of the Treasury, and the imposition of new burdens on 
the people during a time of profound peace and prosperity, 
is its everlasting monument,—one that will last till the 
end of recorded time as the great example of how public 
money may be wasted. Congress began by refunding 
to the various States of the Union the product of 
the direct taxes. This was a purely gratuitous and 
altogether uncalled-for act. No matter. It relieved 
the bursting Treasury of some £2,800,000. The next 
scheme was the establishment of bounties on the 

growth of sugar, under which some £3,400,000 has been 
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nothings compared to the great scheme under which an 
extra £12,000,000 a year was added to the already bloated’ 
Pension List of the United States. Further, Congress re. 
mitted taxes on tobacco and sugar, and so lost a large 
block of revenue. Again, they got rid of a certain wind. 
fall connected with the Banking system worth over 
£10,000,000. Taking everything into account, Mr. Wil. 
son calculates that the Fifty-first Congress made ducks 
and drakes of about £70,000,000. Remember that for the 
bulk of this money there is literally nothing to show,—no 
ships, no forts, no military equipments, none of the great 
public works on which most extravagant nations spend 
their money. It was simply thrown away, and as far as 
the pensions are concerned the waste was entailed for the 
next twenty or thirty years. The net result is that, whereas 
in 1889 the United States had a surplus of £21,000,000, it. 
has now a deficit of £15,000,000, and a Tariff su burden- 


every article of consumption. _ 

At first sight, the Republican management of the 
finances of the Union seems a huge fiasco. If, however, 
we consider it from the point of view of those who 
designed it, it will be seen to be a great success. The 
resources of the nation were deliberately squandered by 
the Harrison Administration, in order to create a breast- 
work of deficit which should defend the Tariff. The Pro- 
tectionists may say with pride,—‘ We determined to create 
a substantial deficit, and in spite of every sort of difficulty, 
we succeeded.’ ‘There is no denying this success. If the 
Treasury had been solvent, the party of Tariff reform 
might at once have tackled the McKinley Act in earnest. 
As it is, they fight with one hand tied. They cannot, 
when there is a deficit of £15,000,000, propose to reduce 
the revenue still further. All that they can do, is to 
loosen the weight of the Tariff at the places where it galls 
most, and hope for better times. Meantime, the Treasury 
is occupied with the homely though difficult task of paying 
its way. Instead of its energies being devoted to re- 
ducing the debt, it is actually contemplating an issue of 
£50,000,000 to enable it to regularise its position and 
leave it solvent. If any one in 1889 had predicted 
that this would be the state of things in 1894, and 
that it would be reached, not by a _ reduction in 
taxation, but after an increase of the Tariff without 
parallel in history, he would have been regarded as a 
lunatic. Yet this is what has happened. How Mr. 
Cleveland and his Ministry will be able to raise the 
necessary £15,000,000 remains to be seen. Mr. Wilson’s 
Bill contains a clause imposing a tax “upon individual 
incomes and corporate investments.” The Income-tax 
will, it is said, be a tax of 2 per cent. on all incomes over 
$4,000,—that is, £800 a year. It is calculated that only 
85,000 persons will be liable to pay this tax. In all 
probability, however, the House of Representatives will 
not agree to the proposal without great modifications. 
Americans are not fond of direct taxation, which, in a 
country where people are too busy to stand up for their 
rights, means oppression for those not rich enough to 
bribe. If the proposed Income-tax fails, it is difficult to 
see whence the requisite supplies can be obtained. If, 
however, the American people are still in earnest about. 
Free-trade, these difficulties will all be surmounted. The 
question is,—Has not their Anti-Protectionist zeal some- 
what abated? If it has, then Mr. Wilson’s Bill will be 
killed by the Senate. If, on the other hand, public opinion 
is still strong for Tariff reform, Tariff reform there will be. 
We can only wait and watch, admiring meantime the 
splendid imperturbability of a people who have allowed 
£70,000,000 of their money to be wasted without getting 
in the least excited about it. The cranks talk of im- 
peaching President Cleveland over the Sandwich Islands 
affair; but not the crankiest crank in the States would 
think it reasonable to impeach General Harrison for 
having allowed the national resources to be poured out 
like water. 





VAILLANT ON HIS DEFENCE. 


= paper which Vaillant read in his self-defence, 

after he was found guilty of the act by which he 
threatened so many lives, and actually injured some fifty 
of his fellow-citizens,—many of them not members of the 
Legislature at all,—is very curious evidence of the subtle: 
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vanity which induces ordinary criminals to proclaim 
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yes Anarchists, in order that they may pose as 
tors of society in disguise. The address is a 
f confused after-thoughts in which an act of 
hastily arrayed itself in order to obtain a little 
gdmiration and sympathy from some of those who would 
otherwise have execrated it. It was proved, we believe, 
shat Vaillant not only broke a window in order to escape 
from the scene of his crime, but expressed a wish to the 
att who presented his bayonet to prevent his escape, 
that the true criminal might be caught. He now poses as 
theavenger of all the selfishness of the legislative class, as 
3 representative of that suffering society which groans 
under a system of iniquitous law, and ensconces itself in 
, kind of fortress of unjust penalties against those acts 
of righteous judgment by which Vaillant and his allies 
attempt to rend the artificial fetters in which society has 
been enveloped. He hurled his bomb, he says, at those 
who were “ chiefly responsible for our social sufferings, 
because they make the laws intended to deter men from 
thinking clearly, and therefore from resenting the barri- 
cades set up against acts of revolutionary despair. Vaillant 
assures the world that “the Reclus, the Darwins, the 
Spencers, the Ibsens, the Mirabeaus,” cannot be prevented 
from disseminating their emancipating ideas; and he evi- 
dently knew just as little of what four out of five of these 
thinkers think, as he did of the absolute liberty enjoyed by 
all Frenchmen to study the works of the persons to whom 
he referred. If he had in his own heart any serious respect 
at all for the motive of his own malignant act, apart from 
spite against those who had constructed laws under which 
he did not prosper, and, indeed, under which he had been 
more than once condemned and punished,—we sincerely 
doubt whether he ever seriously entertained any respect 
for his own motive,—it was due to the assumption that 
authority as now organised prevents men from organis- 
ing themselves “according to their affinities,” “so that 
each may enjoy the product of his labour.” How men 
are to find out their affinities, and how they are to prevent 
the affinities of one man from interfering most incon- 
veniently with the affinities of another, Vaillant had 
evidently never considered. All he had clearly realised, 
was that, in his own case, neither his capacities nor his 
crimes had been remunerative, and that he should 
enjoy wreaking his mortification on the heads of those 
who had, as he thought, stood in the way of his success. 
Anarchism was a mere fancy-dress, which he assumed to 
tum away a little of the resentment of the public and to 
attract a little sympathy, perhaps, indeed, to disguise 
himself a little against the suggestions of his own self- 
knowledge. Nothing could prove that more convincingly 
than the ecnfused grandiloquence of his peroration, when 
he declares that, as he looks around, he cannot “ restrain 
asmile at beholding you atoms lost in matter, reasoning 
because you possess a prolongation of the spinal-cord, 
and pretending to the right of judging one of your fel- 
lows.” If that means anything at all, it certainly means 
a severe judgment on himself,—who also, we suppose, is 
an atom lost in matter, and possesses a prolongation of 
the spinal cord,—for not only judging his fellows, but 
condemning them to death without even the form of a 
trial. But evidently to an Anarchist, what is an appro- 
priate sauce for the goose is a most objectionable condi- 
ment for the gander. One of the first assumptions of an 
Anarchist appears to be that an Anarchist may throw a 
bomb where a Deputy may not even look over a hedge. 
This is one of the worst aspects of the Anarchist move- 
ment, that it provides the ordinary lawless criminal with a 
fancy costume in which he can almost respect himself, and 
half regard himself as a benefactor of his race at the very 
moment in which he is gratifying his worst passions and 
hurling destruction at his fellow-creatures. ‘ Look at me!’ 
he seems to say, when he finds himself unable to run away, 
as he had hoped to run away, from the consequences of his 
murderous deed ; ‘I am no ordinary criminal; I am only 
an avenger of the infinite wrongs which the poor suffer 
under the present atrocious system of the law. I tried to 
upset a gigantic structure of organised injustice and I 
failed, but the world will yet vindicate my motives, as the 
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| World, in my opinion, has already vindicated the havoc 


Wrought by the massacres of 1793. Iam but a humble 
Imitatox of the Committee of Public Safety, who took the 


| Same methods that I take to purge the world of its per- 


verted police and its unrighteous Judges. Put me to 


| death if you will, but you cannot prevent the poor and 





suffering from reaping the advantage of the panic I have 
inspired and the paralysis which will follow the blow IL 
have struck.’ That is the favourite manceuvre of the 
modern criminal when, after exhausting all his resources 
for swindling society, he gratifies his anger at failure by 
scattering pain and death amongst those who have not. 
failed. There is now always a part in reserve which the- 
bold criminal can play. He can affect to think that all. 
human ills are curable, and that the Legislature could cure- 
them if, instead of protecting those who have made their: 
way in life, they would enrich those who have not made- 
their way, and strike down those who have. We almost: 
wonder that he does not hold the Legislature responsible 
for earthquakes as well as famines, for heat as well as cold, 
for tempests as well as plagues, and use bombs as the best- 
mode of demonstrating his disgust at the laws of nature: 
and the constitution of our planet. The simple truth is 
that Anarchism is now very convenient as the last refuge 
of mortified vanity when it finds itself unable to account: 
clearly for its defeat by the world, and too proud to 
acknowledge that defeat. Of course we do not deny thati 
there are Anarchists who are truly Nihilists, who truly 
think what men like Vaillant have no capacity to think,. 
even though that capacity, though it shows logical. 
power, is really only a kind of moral incapacity. The 
Russian Nihilist, who abandons a great position and. 
a large fortune to make war on society, is often a cool 
thinker, though a man of impatient sympathies and very 
wilful moods. But men like Vaillant are not Nihilists. 
They are only vindictive criminals who cannot endure to- 
think of themselves as vindictive criminals, and who 
assume the mask and domino of an Anarchist rather than 
confess to being helpless convicts who have waged private 
war on society and been beaten in the conflict. 





MR. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S CONCESSION. 
if is becoming more and more evident that the strength 
of the present “ Socialist’? movement,—we are not 
using the adjective in depreciation, —will spend itself in 
the first instance against any excessive or even severe 
duration of labour. It is useless to speculate just now 
on the cause of the desire for shorter hours, or to decide: 
whether it proceeds, as many believe, from an aspiration 
for more culture, or, as we should rather believe, from: 
that, plus an impatience of monotonous hand-labour which 
is spreading through Western Europe, and which, in its. 
extreme form, is displayed by all Jews, and, we are told; 
by a large section of those acute and successful men whonr 
Americans describe as the “real Yankees.” It suffices. 
that a thirst for more leisure exists among handi-- 
craftsmen, and that this is the line of least resist-- 
ance. There is a secret sympathy with the labourers- 
among cultivated men upon this point, and there is muck: 
less of the enormous economic difficulty presented in ait 
trades which are not virtually monopolies, by an unex- 
pected demand for increased wages. That demand might 
suddenly kill a trade, while the other demand for short: 
hours, if it works evil, works it slowly, and allows hope 
that increased energy may make up for lost time, or that 
a system of shifts may keep machines going as easily and 
as profitably as long hours. There is, to speak plainly,. 
much more willingness on the part of capital to try this- 
social experiment than any other, and we fancy that, ever 
without the influence of the vote, it will by degrees 
be very generally tried. We are not, therefore, sur- 
prised that a Government like that now ruling the- 
British Empire, which not only seeks popularity, but 
thinks popularity an ideal end, as evidence that the 
governing power is really representative, should be ready 
to make concessions in this direction. The one announced‘ 
by the Secretary for War on Friday week, though limited: 
as to the area it covers, is in principle a very bigone. Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman stated, in reply to Mr. John Burns, 
that he and his colleagues had gone closely into the 
question of the hours worked in the Ordnance Factories- 
at Woolwich, that they believed a reduction of hours- 
to forty-eight a week would be beneficial to both the 
work and the men; and that, consequently, the reform 
would be carried out as quickly as arrangements could 
be made. He added that no reduction of wages would 
be made in corsequence of the change. The statement 
was received with cheers on both sides of the House, 
and we certainly have no hostile’ criticism to offer 
on it. If the responsible Minister believes that forty 
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eight hours of work per week will produce as much result 
as fifty-six hours, he is quite in the right in shortening the 
week’s stint of toil, and he would, upon the hypothesis, 
have no excuse for reducing wages. We ourselves incline 
to believe that forty-eight hours a week, that is, eight and 
three-quarters hours a day for five days, with a half- 
holiday for Saturday, is the compromise best approved by 
experience; and though we may smile to see how eagerly 
the wire-pullers clutch at the change as an argument 
for the elections, we are unable to perceive that popular 
pleasure at a change is proof in itself and by itself 
that the change is bad. We therefore, assuming as a 
matter of course that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is stating 
his honest conviction, rather congratulate him on his good 
fortune in being able to make such an advance towards a 
popular ideal without injury to the State. 

Only it ought to be recognised that the step taken is a 
long one, will have important consequences, and ought to 
be accompanied by certain precautions and understandings 
with the Government workmen. It is vain to suppose 
that the concession can be confined to a single department 
of the administration. The Government have conceded 
the principle, and the men in every department, in- 
eluding the Dockyards, the Public Works, and the 
Post-Office, will agitate for its extension to themselves, 
and will be supported by the Labour vote, and by 
the sense of the Hovse of Commons, that preferences, 
if not exactly unjust, are at least unkind and wholly 
indefensible in popular assemblies. We expect, there- 
fore, that forty-eight hours a week will speedily become 
the official rule ; and that carries with it two consequences, 
one of which only experts can accurately estimate, 
while the other is patent to every observer. The 
Government has surrendered the power of classifying 
labour inside its yards and factories and departments, so 
that one kind can go on even when another is suspended, 
—a change which, we should fancy, would often be 
seriously inconvenient. It certainly would be in any 
private establishment ; but, as we have said, we leave 
that matter to the consideration of experts, who at Wool- 
wich have decided against us, and pass on to the patent 
difficulty. What is the Government going to do when it 
wants to put on steam? Emergencies may arise, and 
will arise, when, both at Woolwich and in the dockyards, 
the Army and Navy Departments will require suddenly to 
increase their force, and how are they going to do it? 
Fresh hands of the skilled sort required for such work 
are not to be obtained at a moment’s notice, and will it be 
possible to resort fully to payment for overtime? If it 
is, we concede the new system can do littie harm; for, as 
men con for a spurt work twelve hours a day, universal 
overtime would at once add 50 per cent. to the immediate 
force at the disposal of the Department. But then, will 
it be possible ? 

This is the point we want Unionists to have cleared up. 
It must not be forgotten that the central idea of the 
Labour party in urging reduction of hours is directed as 
much against overtime as against an excessive day. Their 
object is to relieve the Unions of the maintenance of 
members out of work, and consequently they desire to 
force all great employers to take on more hands. They 
therefore denounce overtime, which enables employers, 
when full of orders, to put on a spurt, as a system which 
tends to overwork, and therefore to the physical injury of 
the whole working class. They have hitherto failed in 
this contention, the better workmen regarding overtime, 
with its special rate of pay, as a means of obtaining 
pocket-money and a little more ease as regards cash, 
overtime-pay not going so directly to the household ; but 
the leaders are very urgent on the subject, the men have 
a devotion at once silly and generous to the general ideal 
of Unions, and the Labour party may succeed as well 
against overtime as they are succeeding against long 
hours on the regular wage. If they do, the Government 
may find themselves in this position, that just when 
they want silently to double their production—say, of 
munitions or of torpedo-boats—they are unable to 
double the active means at their disposal. They cannot 
get more work from the same men at any price whatever. 
That is, in times like these, a most serious risk to 
run, and the Government ought, while making its 
great and popular concession, to come to the clearest 
understanding with its employ¢s as to the rights which 
it retains in reserve for times of emergency or of strain. 





: “ i 
It will not do to say times of war only, because it j 
just before war—not afier its declaration—that the ¢ 
pressure is felt, and that resistance, even if passive woul 
be so dangerous to the country. The Labour lea 
will be disgusted, of course, for the proviso rung right 
athwart their plans; but the men have, we doubt = 
plenty of patriotism left, and if the matter is explained 
beforehand, they would have no excuse for grumblin 
We regret deeply that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman did a 
take the opportunity to explain that he and his Colleagues 
saw the vital importance of this question of overtime and 
that the new and kindly arrangements promised would he 
accompanied by a clear and thorough provision ag t) 
emergent overtime. We are never, it must be remen, 
bered, quite prepared for war, the Departments Waiting 
for the extra votes always granted on such occasions, anj 
the right of requiring overtime may on occasion prove tp 
be indispensable even to national safety. All difficulties 
in the way ought therefore to be faced both by the Wa 
Office and the Admiralty, the ideal being that the me, 
shall have good treatment in time of peace, but shal] 
promise energetic support and implicit obedience in any 
time of approaching war. 

The matter is of much less consequence, but we do 
wish that the advocates of short hours would adhere g 
little more rigidly to the truth. They keep telling the 
House of Commons that short hours are repaid in energy 
and contentment, and telling public meetings outside 
that with short hours all the destitute workmen abou 
will speedily be employed. Now, both those statements 
cannot be true. Ifa man cannot make the best of hin. 
self for more than eight hours, or rather eight hours and 
a half—which is, we think, except for a spurt, nearly the 
physiological truth—then the Government day, even if 
universally adopted, will not take any men out of the 
labour depots. If it is not so, then unemployed ma 
must of course be taken on; but then comes in that 
addition to expenses which in the House of Commons is 
denied. The Labour party ought to state frankly in which 
theory they believe, and ought to explain also what they 
mean when they say that building ships will relieve the 
mass of the unemployed. Why will it? Are there 5 per 
cent., or 1 per cent., of that sad body who either would 
or could be employed in any dockyard in the world, or 
any great gun factory, where the principal work is watch. 
ing machines as powerful as steam-hammers, and as 
delicate as English watches. It is nonsense to put forwarl 
such statements, and only makes it more and more @ifficult 
for those who are studying the problem to arrive at any 
solution. The Labour leaders would do infinitely better 
to be perfectly frank, to acknowledge that one-thinl 
of their clients are unemployable, and another fraction 
unwilling to be employed, and to seek aid outside the 
Poor-law only for the remainder. They would not only 
make the difficulty look more manageable by reducing 
the numbers; but they would strongly stimulate the 
desire, which we can assure them is in existence in both 
parties, to find work for those who are competent and 
willing, but are unable to obtain it. 
should trust the community a little more, and not rely 9 
much on statements which are only intended to be im- 
pressive, and which, therefore, with a practical people 
like ours, do not impress at all. What is the use of talk- 
ing of hundreds when there are only tens, and so driving 
the benevolent and the statesmen into the’ inaction which 
comes of despair ? 





THE LORDS AND THE COMPROMISE. 
R. BALFOUR’S letter to Tuesday’s Times was 


thinks some portions of a legislative measure dangerous 
and mischievous is fully justified, even if it cannot 
wholly defeat those portions of it, in so amending them 
as to make them less dangerous and less mischievous. 
Any other assumption is entirely inconsistent with the 
whole genius of British politics. Lord Grey’s notioo 
that it is wiser to leave an incurable disease alone that 
to mitigate and alleviate it, is the very notion which 
turns so many politicians who choose to prefer what they 
like to call uncompromising politics, into indolent fatalists, 
who treat as a “ manifest destiny ’’ what is merely the cot 
sequence of their own fastidious taste. Besides, that is 4 
policy by which the beginners in politics would nevet 


The Labour leaders : 


hardly needed to protest that a party which F 
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a 
be educated. How would the half-perceived blunders of 
the abstract theorists, of the labourers who fancy that 
Jegislation can produce capital by magic, of the Socialists 
who imagine that an utterly unorganised mob can manage 
to save and gain with as much success as a clear-headed 
dictator, be taught their mistakes, if their blunders are 
not to be exposed in the sort of detail which com- 
pares a big blunder with a less serious blunder, and 
resses the advisability, if one of them is to be 
insisted on, Of choosing the less disastrous blunder 


rather than the more disastrous ? English politics would 4 


not be what they are if Englishmen had not had the good 
sense to refuse to wash their hands of a bad business, so 
long as they have good reason to believe that, by working 
hard, though they may not be able altogether to prevent 
it, they may yet render the bad business not so bad as 
it otherwise would have been. The people who emulate 
Pilate in washing their hands of a responsibility they 
dread, come out of it with cleaner hands but fouler con- 
sciences. 
However, Englishmen hardly need to be told that by 
ressing this doctrine that you half-sanction a mistake 
by attenuating its scope, you may be really declining 
to save a life unless you can also avert an injury. 
That is not, and we hope will never be, an English- 
man’s way of resisting what he thinks wrong. It is, 
however, more important to discuss the general drift of 
the compromise between the two parties on the Local 
Government Bill in relation to its effect on the action 
of the Lords. Mr. Balfour says, and says very justly, 
that by engaging not to prolong obstruction, and even to 
facilitate the conclusion of the debate by a certain 
date, the Conservative leaders in the Commons did not 
affect the right of the House of Lords to amend the Local 
Government Bill in any particulars and to any extent that 
may seem likely to conduce to the advantage of the measure. 
It is indeed difficult to see how it could be otherwise. 
Mr. Balfour is in a minority in the Commons. Lord 
Salisbury is in a majority in the Lords. How can Mr. 
Balfour by undertaking that, so far as he could influence 
his followers, debate should not be prolonged beyond 
January 20th, if the Government would consent to make 
two or three alterations which would, in his opinion, 
greatly reduce the mischief of what was being done, take 
away Lord Salisbury’s right to say that, in his opinion, 
other changes should be made which would further 
improve the Bill, and that he would use his majority in 
the Lords to effect these changes wherever he thought 
that it would be likely to result in engrafting those 
changes on the ultimate measure? We see that a Glad- 
stonian contemporary argues that, as Mr. Balfour’s com- 
promise conditioned for a modification of a much earlier 
part of the Bill than that at which the debate had 
arrived at the moment when the compromise was effected, 
this virtually implied that he passed over all intermediate 
blots in the Bill as relatively unimportant ; and that un- 
less Lord Salisbury is prepared to throw over Mr. Balfour, 
he is bound to take the same view. But that is, indeed, 
jumping to a most illogical conclusion. Mr. Balfour, in 
making terms in the Commons, was bound to consider 
how far the Government could make concessions without 
irritating their own followers into revolt. Mr. Balfour 
knew perfectly well that there were points which the 
Government could not yield in the Commons after 
fighting for the Radical view and winning the battle. 
If, for instance, Mr. Balfour had conditioned that 
the whole ground fought and won on Mr. Cobb’s 
subsection should be given up again to the minority, he 
would have asked for the open humiliation of a wing 
of Mr. Gladstone’s party; and that, of course, Mr. Glad- 
stone could not and would not have conceded, after having 
pointedly altered the whole effect of the Bill in order to 
please them. But it does not follow at all that what 
Mr. Gladstone could not yield to a defeated antagonist 
m the Commons, he could not yield to a victorious 
antagonist in the Lords. The case is wholly different 
there. Lord Salisbury may properly take into account 
that Mr. Cobb’s subsection evidently did not please Mr. 
Fowler, that Mr. Fowler was thrown over in order to exalt 
Mr. Cobb. And he may justly think that there is hope 
of modifying that amendment of Mr. Cobb’s in some 
Sense pleasing to Mr. Fowler, without wrecking the Bill 
by the action of the Lords, though it could not have been 
done at the dictation of a minority in the Commons. 








Nay, Lord Salisbury would be absolutely acting in his 
Constitutional right, if he did wreck the Bill, rather than 
let it pass with such an alien graft upon it as that which 
Mr. Cobb introduced. He might be unwise in so doing,— 
that is quite another question. But he certainly would 
not be unconstitutional or acting without plenty of pre- 
cedent, if he advised the House of Lords rather to risk 
their existence than to accept a clause which he considered 
fatal to the multiplication of benevolent foundations for the 
future. In such a matter as that, Mr. Balfour could not 
possibly bind Lord Salisbury. Mr. Balfour had fought and 
lost. Lord Salisbury could fight and win, though his victory 
might not be final. It is Lord Salisbury’s responsibility, 
not Mr. Balfour’s, whether it would be wise to fight Mr. 
Balfour's battle over again in the Lords, with a totally 
different result, at the risk of bringing on a collision 
between the two Houses, in which the people might side 
with the Commons and not with the Lords. But in our 
belief, Lord Salisbury will take care not to risk any such 
ultimate collision. He will probably set himself to re- 
dress the balance in Mr. Fowler’s favour, and not to 
exact all that he himself might wish to exact‘in the way 
of concession from the House of Commons. He will ask 
what he knows an influential section of the Cabinet would 
wish to concede, even though it may not be a majority at 
present ; and by asking that, he may turn the minority of 
the Cabinet into a majority. 

What we are entitled to infer from Mr. Balfour's 
letter is at least this much, that one of the leaders of 
the Opposition,—and in all probability all of them, 
—thinks the Bill may be made quite tolerable, if 
not even beneficial, by a little amendment which is 
practicable, and quite within the reach of the Opposi- 
tion. We may fairly assume that Lord Sulisbury 
agrees with Mr. Balfour in wishing to seé the Local 
Government measure passed in any modified form to 
which the House of Commons is likely. to agree. And 
we think we may assume that a leader of Lord Salisbury’s 
shrewdness will not ask from the Commons any conces- 
sions which are not powerfully backed by a weighty 
element in the Cabinet itself. Therefore, we expect to 
see the Local Government measure ultimately passed, and 
passed in something not very unlike the shape in which it 
was conceived and sketched by Mr. Fowler, before the 
Radical Party in the House of Commons were encouraged 
to raise the standard of revolt. 





THE DISQUIET OF THE CONTINENT. 


E wish we could trace the secret cause of the unrest 
which is just now spreading through the Conti- 

nent. Of its existence, unhappily, there seems to be no 
doubt, though of its cause there are a dozen conflicting 
explanations. The Courts and the great financiers, it is 
said, are far less confident than they were that the Great 
War can be avoided for many years, or even for another 
twelvemonth. The German Court in particular, with its 
habitual disposition towards precaution, is believed to be 
silently adding all the gold it can easily obtain to the 
reserve treasure always kept in “ the War Chest ”’ so as 
to be well provided when the first explosion occurs, and 
before it can arrange with the great financing houses. 
That statement, if it is true—and it seems to be the only 
explanation of the Berlin gold market—points to a definite 
apprehension on the part of the Emperor and the German 
Staff that the war may come this year and break out any 
day. The Hohenzollerns are good financiers, and this is 
no time for hoarding unless hoarding is required. The 
Italian Court again is uneasy, and the Italian states- 
men are willing to attribute to France designs of fos-- 
tering a Republican movement in Sicily, ‘and in the 
old Neapolitan Kingdom, which seem to Englishmen a 
little too dreamy for belief. They are based, probably, on 
the well-known and natural fact that the. Republican 
Party in Italy sympathises rather with Republican 
France than with the Monarchical Triple Alliance; but 
how France can utilise this feeling to stir up agrarian in- 
surrection, it is hard to perceive. However that may be, 
a great many Italians believe the story, and hold that 
“French intrigue” must speedily conduce to war, a war 
which King Humbert foresees, and therefore resists the 
great reduction in the Army, which alone can put Italian 
finances approximately straight. There is alarm, too, in 
France itself, indicated by the furious onslaught now 
being made on tke rava! authoritics for neghcirg ccast 
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defence and coaling-stations, and also, we are told, but do 
not know, by some remarkable precautions recently 
taken against attack from the Belgian side. More- 
over, without. accepting alarmist statements in their 
entirety, it is difficult to doubt that France is con- 
centrating force in the Mediterranean, and is offer- 
jag temptations to Spain to join the Franco-Russian 
Alliance against its rival. Lastly, there is clearly 
alarm in Vienna as to the possible consequences of the 
situation in Servia, where an explosion is possible any 
day, and might place Russia and Austria in distinctly 
hostile relations. The great financiers, too, are letting 
most securities down, as they do when they foresee 
trouble, and so discounting the severity of the fall, while 
the rise of Consols may be in part due to the large Con- 
tinental investments which always precede and accompany 
a period of Continental disturbance. At all events, there 
is a general uneasiness which must be telling very heavily 
against commercial prosperity, as well as against that 
condition of their Treasuries about which all Continental 
Governments are most anxious. They fret under their 
heavy floating debts, which are a cause not only of 
anxiety, but in a way of humiliation, by making the 
financing houses too important; while they are afraid, 
with Socialism making such strides, to increase taxation 
in any visible way whatever, more especially upon the 
-luxuries of the people. coy one 
The fact is certain, but the explanation f the fact is 
still to seek. Except the concentration of French war- 
-ships in the Mediterranean, and the rather aimless 
voyage of the Russian squadron in that sea, there are no 
new facts at all pointing to immediate war. Rumours 
arise frem time to time as to the enormous masses of 
soldiery concentrated in Western Russia, but they have 
heen cicculated for the last thrée years, and nothing has 
~ome of them except fresh precautions in Germany and 
_Austria,—most visible in a large accumulation of cavalry 
and watchfulness in some fortifications. The Czar remains 
to all appearance what he always has been—a powerful 
Yoree in favour of peace, much intent on securing the 
‘Budget surplus, which, if we may believe official accounts, 
his new Minister of Finance has at last obtained for him, 
and on that strangely oppressive process which he calls 
“‘ Russifying Russia,” and which really amounts to crush- 
ing out by a steam-roller all remaining differences of 
creed, language, and political organisation. There is, 
indeed a new guarantee for peace in Russia, for the Czar 
has lost his most trusted General, General Gourko having 
been stricken with a disease which allows little hope of 
recovery. He may have an adequate successor, but no 
such officer is known to the West. The German Emperor 
has certainly done nothing to suggest war, unless, indeed, 
his unusual tranquillity results from his perception that 
war is close at hand—and that is a far-fetched source of 
apprebension. No doubt Germany is as ready as she can 
be, and that belps to make her statesmen quiet; but 
. Germany, it is certain, will attack nobody, and, always 
excepting the gathering of gold—if that is really taking 
place—there is not a sign of trepidation. The Conser- 
vatives are badgering, and the Radicals are praising, 
Count Caprivi for bis commercial treaties in the most 
constitutional way, and the preoccupation of the people is 
taxation, and the eternal problem of our day,—how to 
raise money in millions without asking anybody to pay 
it. There is no general war scare, and we may be sure, 
no general wish for war; for war, besides its terrible 
chances, will dislocate the arrangements of every German 
home. In France, though there is much unrest caused 
by Anarchy, by the condition of the finances, and by rest- 
lessness about Colvnial prestige, nothing visible points to 
the Great War—the few symptoms apparent pointing rather 
to a wish to bluff Great Britain—while one circumstance 
sheuld make strongly for peace. The Presidential Election 
--cemes on on December 3rd of this year, and the strong de- 
sire of all Opportunist Republicans is that M. Carnot 
should be re-elected, or, at all events, that their arrange- 
‘ments should not be disturbed as a great war would disturb 
them. The Army would have too much to say, and the 
curious group of second-rate civilians who now rule France 
too little. War, if the Chamber could arrange it, would 


certainly be postponed to 1895, and would not be under- 
‘taken lightly even then; for if there is defeat, anything 
-may happen ; and if there is victory, a soldier will supersede 
in some way or other all who nw exercise power. 


It is 





ii 
only as regards Italy that there is ground for anxiet 
and even her position should not excite too much fen 
No doubt, Italy is terribly pressed by the result of ch 
Triple Alliance, by the hostility of France, and by the dis. 
content to which both, in increasing the poverty of th 
Peninsula, have given rise. It is quite possible that 
both Signor Crispi and his King think in their heart, 
that the situation is intolerable, and that death in the 
field is preferable to death from the weight of one, 
armour, but they will hardly take the responsibility of 
beginning the war; and, indeed, how are they to do it 
They cannot fight France all alone; and if they depend on 
allies, they must consult allies who notoriously prefer tha 
armed peace with all its burdens to the indefinite dangers 
which must arise in so tremendous a war. It is difficylt 
to conceive a war arising in spite of the veto of the Kip 
and M. Carnot, and for the Kings and M. Carnot the 
stakes to be played for are much too big. So strong jg 
their sense of responsibility, that we doubt if it is likely tg 
be shaken, even by political accident. Granting, fo 
instance, an explosion in the Balkans, they would }, 
readier to suppress it in concert, or to make a ring round 
the flame, than to allow the conflagration to spread, which 
must produce results so far outside the calculation of any 
statesman, however shrewd. 

To what, then, should we attribute the prevailing up. 
rest ? We should say that, though due in part to the 
condition of Italy, it was mainly to be ascribed to the 
wave of pessimism now passing over Europe, caused partly 
by economic troubles and partly by the sudden appearance 
of Anarchy asa force in the world. This latter phenomenoy 
has had far greater influence on the Continent than ip 
England. Statesmen abroad are always anticipating 
danger from below—a danger which bomb-throwing 
brings home to them—and are aware of deeper and 
more menacing discontent than exists in England, 
They regard the Anarchists, in fact, as only the advanced 
guard of a host which is advancing on civilisation, and 
which, if it cannot be either conciliated or defied, will 
pulverise all existing order. They prophesy to themselves 
ill of the internal future, the existing quiet resting, as 
they think, too exclusively on bayonets. Judging the 
internal situation with so little hope, they are naturally 
inclined to be gloomy as to the external one, to think that 
it cannot last, and to regard any movement, even a bread 
riot in Sicily, as proof that the end is approaching rapidly. 
They feel, in fact, in politics the disposition towards 
pessimism which is so marked in literature and _ society. 
This pessimism is for the moment greatly deepened by the 
wave of economic depression which is felt in every country, 
except, it would seem, in Hungary. In France, the cr 
for more Protection grows ever sharper, as is shown by 
the election of M. Méline to the Presidency of the 
Chamber; while in Germany the landowning class is 
nearly ruined, and disposed to believe anything, even that 
the Emperor and his Chancellor are hostile to the land 
In Italy, there is the same discomfort, and in all thre 
countries, an audible class, hitherto the most influential, is 
savage with irritation, and disposed to believe at once in 
revolutions and in wars. The fact is to be lamented, for 
the suffering of the “agrarians” is not compensated by the 
well-being of any other class; but we do not see thatit 
brings war any nearer. The directing classes grow, perhaps, 
more nervous and excitable, as they certainly grow angrier; 
but they do not look forward to war as toa relief. War, 
they perceive, will do them no economic good, and they 
are by no means disposed, unless it is a duty, to g0 
through a severe campaign and run that risk of death 
and wounds which is, we believe, among officers 50 per 
cent. greater than among the men in the ranks. We are, 
in fact, as we understand the position, in presence rather 
of a pessimist frame of mind than of any broad facts 
justifying a pessimist opinion. There is, of course, a 
there has been at any time in the past ten years, a liability 
to accident, and the happiness of the world depends fat 
more than it should upon the continuance of three ot 
four lives and the sanity of three or four greatly tried 
men; but there is nothing new in that—nothing from 
which to deduce a belief that 1894 will not be as 1893,4 
year, as regards war, of anxiety and speculation :ather 
than of events. It is, so far as all the visible signs indi- 
cate, men’s happiness which will be reduced rather that 
the number of men’s lives. 
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THE CLERGY AND RATE-AID. 


HE letter from Archdeacon Smith, which we print in 
another column, enumerates in a concise and intelli- 
‘ble form the objections to the proposal to grant rate- 
aid to voluntary schools. It is a convenient occasion, 
therefore, to say what weight these objections appear to us 
to possess. For a reason which will appear by-and-by, we 
shall leave over the Archdeacon’s first objection until we 
have considered the remainder; otherwise we shall take 
them in order. 
“Jt would be impossible,” says Archdeacon Smith, “ to 
otect the religious independence of voluntary schools 
supported by rates from the administrative interference, 
direct or indirect, of the ratepayers.” Surely the Arch- 
deacon underestimates the power of Parliament. Pro- 
bably, if the proposal to aid voluntary schools from the 
Parliamentary Grant were now made for the first time, 
we should be told that it would be impossible to protect 
the religious independence of voluntary schools supported 
by grants from the administrative interference of the tax- 
yers. Yet we know that no difficulty has arisen on 
this head. The Government Inspectors concern them- 
selves With the secular instruction, and with that only ; 
and .£ they, or the Department they represent, were to 
attempt to interfere with the religious instruction, they 
would soon and easily be brought to book. Where is the 
difficulty of passing an Act of Parliament which shall 
limit with equal stringency the inspecting powers of the 
local School Board ? 
“A claim given to voluntary schools to support out 
of the rates would dry up the sources of voluntary 
subscription.” But such an Act of Parliament as that we 
have in view would make it perfectly clear that if the 
voluntary subscriptions went, the support from the 
rates would go too. The arrangement would be strictly 
one of mutual contract. The ratepayers would take 
over the payment for and control of the secular instruc- 
tion, and in consideration of being relieved of this burden, 
the subscribers would maintain the buildings. If, there- 
fore, the subscriptions fell away, the buildings would 
goout of repair, and would be no longer passed by the 
Education Department. But where, it may be asked, 
would be the inducement to the subscribers to continue 
their payments? It would be just where it is now. 
What is the object of Churchmen in keeping their own 
schools going? It is not the secular education of the chil- 
dren, for if every voluntary school were closed, that would 
be provided for just the same. The sole reason why a 
Churchman, as such, subscribes to a Church school is that 
he wishes the children of poor Churchmen to be taught 
their religion in the place and way in which it can be 
taught most regularly and effectively. How will this 
motive be weakened by the acceptance of rate-aid? “A 
aim given to voluntary schools to support out of the 
rates” will do nothing for religious instruction as under- 
stood by Churchmen. That will not be provided out of 
the rates; it must either be dropped altogether, or paid 
for as it has been paid for in the past. And if Church- 
men continue to value religious instruction, the sources 
of voluntary subscription will be no more dried up then 
than they are now. 
“The proposal would involve levying, for the first time, 
a substantial school-rate in ten thousand parishes in which 
at present there is no School Board,—a long step in the 
direction of universal School Boards and universal Board- 
schools, and a most unwelcome addition to the burden of 
local rates.” We might deny this, and plead that the 
power of levying and allocating the rate could be given 
to the District Councils, and so the expense of a distinct 
rating organisation be saved. It is more candid, how- 
ever, to say that we agree with our contemporary, the 
Guardian, in looking upon the creation of universal 
School Boards as a material part of the consideration which 
Churchmen would bave to pay in return for rate-aid. 
The extension of School Boards has always been greatly 
desired by educationalists of the type of Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley, and even if it came burdened with the duty 
of paying for the secular instruction of all children 
alike, it might still have some value in their eyes. ‘No 
doubt this would be “an unwelvome addition to the 
burden of local rates,” — what addition is not un- 


with occasional exceptions the demand of the working 
man will be that they shall be better taught. Indeed, we 
shall have good cause to be thankful, if all the additions 
to the rates made at his instance give us equal value 
for our money. But though universal School Boards 
will in all probability accompany the concession of rate- 
aid to voluntary schools, we do not think that uni- 
versal Board-schools would necessarily follow. On the 
contrary, we believe that School Boards, when they had 
the control of the secular instruction, would often be 
content with the voluntary schools in their district. 
Again, it would, as was pointed out in the declaration 0% 
the Roman Catholic Bishops, be an essential part of any 
satisfactory settlement that new schools might be opened 
by any one who was prepared to erect the necessary 
buildings, if he could show a certain small minimum of 
expected attendance ; and under shelter of this permission,. 
Churchmen might be willing to make better provision for 
the religious wants of children belonging to the Church 
who are now being educated in Board-schools. The difti- 
culties raised by competent experts like Archdeacon Smith 
sometimes excite a suspicion that in their hearts they do 
not believe that the mass of lay-Churchmen care very much 
about religious teaching in elementary schools. Certainly 
they care very little about religious teaching in the schools 
in which their own children are educated, so that we 
should not be greatly surprised to learn that they are 
equally indifferent to it in the case of schools for the poor: 
But if this be so, voluntary subscriptions will eventually 
come to an end, no matter what plan may be adopted. 
Under a system of secular instruction such as we have 
now, there can be no lasting motive for subscribing to 
voluntary schools, except the desire that the children shalt 
be taught their religion. If this is not recognised 
already, it will soon have to be recognised, and, we shoulé 
say, the sooner the better. 

“ Any aid from the rates in relief of the pres- 
sure of demands for improvements in the fabrics of volun- 
tary schocls, would give to the ratepayers a permanen? 
lien on these buildings.” That is true; but then we do not 
contemplate any such aid. If the ratepayers pay the whole 
cost of the secular instruction in voluntary schools, it is not 
too much to ask that the subscribers to these schools should 
build and maintain the fabrics. 

And now we return to Archdeacon Smith’s first objec- 
tion. “It would be highly impolitic,” he says, ‘‘ to reopem 
the Parliamentary settlement of 1870, by which the 
religious independence of voluntary schools is guaranteed, 
and under which Church schools have practically doubled 
in number, scholars, and income, while they have enor- 
mously increased in efficiency.” We may say at once 
that we should never dream of reopening the Par- 
liamentary settlement of 1870, unless educationalists- 
generally had arrived at a preliminary understanding as 
to the terms of a better settlement to take its place. 
But we quite-admit that if Church schools have not only 
thus prospered under the Act of 1870, but are likely 
to go on prospering under it in the future, there is no 
need whatever to entertain any such proposal as that 
we have been defending. We incline, moreover, to ge 
further, and say that a lay journalist had better retire 
from the controversy until the clergy can agree on one or 
two rudimentary facts. From the point of view of mental 
independence, it may be a very fine thing that each of 
them should have his psalm or his doctrine. But fronr 
the point of view of practical politics, it would be more 
convenient if they were in a position to say, with some 
degree of unanimity, what it is they want. One thing, at 
all events, we will make bold to tell them. Until they caw 
make up their minds whether Church schools are in a bad 
way or a good way, they will do well to say nothing about 
them. 
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AUSTRALIA IN ROSE-COLOUR. 


T is to be regretted that the papers could not, or would 

not, publish the lecture on Australia, delivered om 
Tuesday by Miss F. Shaw at the Colonial Institute, i 
extenso. It is singularly pleasant reading, as well as 
instructive. Here in London, where we are all murmur- 
ing, and fearing, and uttering dark prophecies of coming. 
evil, we have a lady with the head of a man, and an 
almost unequalled experience, who tells us gravely that 





Welcome? But, in some form or other, that addition 
The children are there to be taught, and 
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the prospects of the great island-continent are all brigkf.. 
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and that in-the near future a great population of vine- 
growers and cultivators generally will have worked out 
the problems which so disturb Europe, and will be living 
at ease under circumstances which will enable the agricul- 
turist to be also a gentleman and a scholar. This is, 
perhaps, the pleasantest division of Miss Shaw’s fore- 
east. She believes, and indeed sees, that the wonderful 
fertility of Australia—which is to that of Northern 
Europe as the fertility of a Richmond market-garden 
is to the fertility of a Northumberland oat-field— 
will allow an agricultural population to spring up 
congested enough to possess many of the advantages now 
almost peculiar to cities, especially in the way of educa- 
tion, and rich enough never to be overworked. .The 
Southern Australian who will work can, in fact, make 
annually £30 an acre; and ten acres will yield him a 
pleasant, though moderate, competence through life. This 
competence will even increase, for almost the whole region 
will grow the vine to perfection—the bunch of grapes is 
often a pyramid, weighing from fifteen to twenty pounds 
—the wine needs nothing but scientific care to be equal 
to the best in Europe, and owing to the peculiarity of the 
climate, the fine kinds once thoroughly secured will be 
exempt from those variations between one year and 
another which are the despair of European owners 
of the superior vineyards. Miss Shaw declares that 
the future she foresees is already approaching, and that 
the hind who takes to cultivation on his own account, and 
the gentleman who does the same, tend in a very curious 
way to approximate towards each other. “Throughout 
temperate Australia, and especially in connection with 
fruit and wine growing, and what is generally known as 
‘intense culture’ under conditions of artificial irrigation, 
one of the most interesting movements that is to be 
observed is the tendency to place upon the land a higher 
class of intelligence than has ever before been associated 
with agricultural pursuits. The future ‘rustic’ of 
Australia will be the descendant of two classes who form 
at present the most striking elements of Australian 
society. There is the workman who is determined to 
better his condition and to leave his family in a happier 
position than that to which he himself was born, but who 
does not intend to cease to be a workman; and there is 
the gentleman who is prepared to accept manual labour, 
but who does not intend for that to cease to be a gentle- 
man. ‘These two classes meet on equal terms upon the 
land, especially in the irrigation colonies, where science 
and training are useless without the practical quality of 
industry, and industry alone without intelligence is out of 
count. Each class has much to learn from the other. In 
some districts, where neighbours are rare, they intermingle 
freely. Their material position is already often fairly equal, 
and it is easy to see in these new groups of population 
the foundation of a very valuable society of the future.” 
In the very scrub or mallee land, hitherto pronounced 
useless, it has recently been found that wheat will grow 
freely, and in the driest districts it has been discovered 
that Nature has been only bottling water out of the way 
of the sunlight, and that when an artesian well is bored 
the supply is inexhaustible. So deeply indeed is Miss 
Shaw impressed with the richness of the soil in Australia 
that she rises almost into poetry, and in the following 
passage she describes a veritable land of Canaan, as 
Canaan was before Roman and Saracen and Turk had 
killed the sources of fertility :— 


“The climate of Australia is a perpetual summer. There is 
nothing which can be planted in the soil that will not grow. I 
have spoken already of the oriental fruits of the tropics. It is 
almost impossible to speak without what must seem exaggeration 
of the extraordinary size and beauty of the English fruits which 
flourish in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. At 
Orange, in the Blue Mountains of New South Wales, I was given 
cherries, black and white, which seemed more like Orleans plums 
and those little red and white apples that we see wrapped in silver 
paper in the fruiterers’ shops than like any cherries that I had 
ever seen before. They were exquisite in flavour and sweetness, 
and the orchards on either side of the road were weighed down 
with the heavy crop. In Victoria all the small fruits were 
equally plentiful and equally fine. By the time I reached South 
Australia the summer was more advanced, the vintage was be- 
ginning, and the country, all red and gold with fruit, suggested no 
other comparison than the land of Canaan as we used to read of it 
in our childhood. Acres of vines spreading up the hillsides, the 
summits crowned with chestnut woods and apples, the hollows 
filled to overflowing with plums and pears, peach trees, apri- 
cots and medlars, and every fruit that ripens in an English 
garden. Olive trees bordered an avenue here and there, and 





. a 
oranges were everywhere showing yellow against the dark-grog 
foliage of the orange groves. The Tintara vineyard, of which Pe 
see advertisements on all the railway-station walls, is in this poe 
tion of South Australia, and a branch vineyard is within an eas 
drive of Adelaide. On the day on which I visited it the then 
mometer registered 105° in the shade. In the blazing sun of the 
hill sides oxen were dragging waggons filled with the white and 
purple fruit, and I remember gratefully a certain cool, dimly. 
lighted cellar where on a table beside wine of a kind which, wit) 
all his enterprise, I may say that Mr. Burgoyne has not yet suo. 
ceeded in securing for the public, there were heaped bunches of 
various sorts of grapes. Possibly they were selected bunches, | 
only know that when I was asked to take one away I had some 
difficulty in lifting it, and I was told that it weighed over twen 
pounds. Nor could this have been very unusual, for at the hotal 
just such a pyramid was put down before me every morning fo 
breakfast.” 


There is, doubtless, another side to the picture, some 
observers speaking, for instance, of the degeneracy which 
often falls upon both hind and gentleman when they take 
to this easy cultivation ; but it is pleasant for once to hear 
of the enticing side and to think of the possibility of a 
million of people living in a great county under perpetual 
summer, closely packed enough for high civilisation, al] 
educated, and none poor. That seems a possible dream 
in Southern Australia, and it is one on which Australians, 
who have no history and therefore dwell in the future, 
love to descant. Miss Shaw believes that the attraction 
of this life, and the necessity for utilising the land which 
now induces Australians to found labour colonies, will ulti. 
mately extinguish the reluctance to admit immigrants 
which now marks Colonial workmen, and that there wil] 
be room and welcome for the twelve hundred unwanted 
pairs of arms, who, as Mr. Giffen teaches us, are daily 
added to our population. 

This roseate description applies, of course, only to 
Southern Australia, for in the North, which is within the 
tropics, Miss Shaw believes a totally different civilisation 
will spring up, and the most difficult of all problems will 
at once present itself. Excluding some broad plateaur, 
the white man in Northern Queensland, and, in fact, 
in the whole North of the Continent, is unfit for 
work. It is not only that he dislikes it, but that 
he cannot do it, being found, when he tries, only 
equal to a half of a Kanaka, Japanese, or Chinese :— 
“White men can do profitably a good deal of the lighter 
and more open work, but when it comes to heavy work 
under the cane, those whom I have questioned have told 
me more than once that they do not expect to do much 
more than half the work of a Kanaka. On one swall 
plantation, upon which they were employed in about equal 
numbers, and were all on task-work, the Kanakas finished 
in the morning at half-past ten and in the afternoon at 
three, while the white labourers, with exactly the same 
amount of work to do, worked in the morning until 
twelve, and in the later part of the day until the moon 
rose. I was myself in the fields, and noted the 
hour at which the respective tasks were finished. This 
fact, combined with the greater reliability of what 
is generally classed as servile labour, weighs more 
with the employers than actual cheapness.” The 
white man owns, however, one of the richest soils, 
which will grow all the produce of the tropics—sugar, 
rice, spices, and fruits—to perfection, and the result of 
these conditions must be that he will supervise, but for 
labour will employ some dark person who, even at a wage 
of 15s. a week, is worth three times himself in capacity fir 
toil. At present, he employs Polynesians, locally called 
Kanakas, and Miss Shaw testifies heartily to their com- 
fort and well-being; but in the end, he must draw supplies 
from a larger reservoir, and either import Japanese, as he 
probably will do for all the work of artisans, or people 
from India, where there are millions of industrious agri- 
culturists without land, whom nothing but the distance 
prevents from swarming over. A society, in other words, 
will be formed upon the basis of a servile class, and cannot 
in the least resemble society on the basis of equality, more 
especially as, up to a certain point, supervision seems to 
grow easier with the size of the area to be supervised. It is 
an aristocracy which will grow up; and the problem to be 
solved will be its relation to the servile class, which may 
range from the Indian system, where the man is free and 
comfortable, though the master is practically despotic, to 
a system indistinguishable from slavery. Miss Shaw 18 


very hopeful, owing to the kindly treatment of the 
Kanakas and Japanese whom she saw; and if Hindoos 
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are imported, the Indian Government can protect them 
offectively, as it does in the Mauritius, but the question 
ig not yet settled. It does not wholly depend upon the 
respective interests of the two parties, but rather on the 
question whether race-hatred will, or will not, spring up 
petween the races. It has sprung up against the Chinese, 
who are universally employed and disliked, and it would, 
we fear, spring up against the Negro. There is much 
more hope with the Hindoo, who does not rouse in the 
Furopean any instinctive antagonism, and who will 
work himself to death on a patch of land; but it 
will be half-a-century before we know whether the 
uiding race and the guided race can bring themselves 
to live together in cordial amity. Till then, we cannot 
row enthusiastic over the future of Northern Australia, 
or believe that North and South can form a single political 
community ; but on the future of Southern Australia, we 
are tempted to agree with Miss Shaw. Englishmen have 
there an estate where, under a warmer and more serene 
climate, drinking wine instead of beer and spirits, and 
freed from the more exasperating evils of poverty, they 
may develop into a better educated, better tempered, 
and more joyous people. They will need, however, both 
discipline and good government, for the one fact which 
militates heavily against Miss Sbaw’s pleasant forecasts 
is that the lad bred in Southern Australia tends to 
become a “ larrikin,” the most objectionable specimen of 
humanity with which the English-speaking world has 
hitherto been cursed. Perhaps he is only a passing 
phenomenon ; but his existence is sufficient to prove that 
even in Southern Australia pleasant and worthy men do 
not, any more than public buildings in Eden, “ grow 
spontaneous.” Miss Shaw should complete her lecture 
by giving us the seamy side. 








LITERATURE AND THE “BUBBLE REPUTATION.” 
E wonder whether the “delicious celebrity ” which 
men bestow more and more freely on their greater 

literary contemporaries really redounds to the advantage 

of those great qualities by which that glory is earned. 

Only this week we have read the news of the great 

celebration held last Saturday at Pesth in honour of the 

jubilee of the Hungarian novelist and poet, Jokai. “The 
hearts that once beat high for praise,” as Moore, who 

well understood the passion, expressed it, never had such a 

feast of it as Jokai had at the Redoutensaal in Pesth on 

that day. The Emperor-King sent a Minister with a letter 
of congratulation. The Hungarian Ministers sent him an 
address by one of their colleagues. The President of the 

Academy of Science followed with another éloge. The Burgo- 

master of Buda-Pesth offered a separate tribute, and a great 

number of deputations from towns and counties followed. 

The Hungarian ladies pronounced a panegyric of their own. 

The journalists claimed him as one of themselves, and 

honoured him with special words of reverence. And the 

youths and the children followed. Finally, the nation pre- 
sented him a great sum of money in testimony of their delight 
in his great genius. In a word, the literary apotheosis usually 
reserved for the dead was enthusiastically offered to the living. 
Many will say that it is much better that it should be so, that it 
isonly right that a great benefactor should not depart without 
realising the universal popularity he has won, and being con- 
scious of the aureole encircling his own head. Is not this 
better than to build the tombs of the prophets whom an 
older generation had slain? Is not gratitude better lavished 
on those wt. can feel its stimulus than on those who have 
long passed away from its living influence? Is it not one of 
the most vivid of human regrets, and even self-reproaches, 
when the giver of a great blessing is allowed to vanish from 
the world without receiving the heartfelt thanks of those 
whom he has filled with good ? Undoubtedly the instinct of 
gratitude is one of the deepest and best in human nature, and 
no one would wish to repress its natural expression; rather, 
on the contrary, one would desire earnestly to make the 
ungrateful grateful, and the grateful more grateful. But we 
are not at all sure that the best expression of gratitude for 
services which, like those of the literary man, are not really 
sacrifices for the good of others, but rather the purest 
and most natural satisfaction of the instincts of his genius, 
is this kind of open and deliberate glorification. It is one 
thing to express to those who have made great sacrifices 








for us the sense of gratitude, and quite another to extol 
the flower for opening under the warmth of the sun, or the 
poet for singing what sprang up in his heart without 
any sacrifice on his own part, or any personal purpose of 
kindness. In reality, it is not to the man of creative genius 
himself that gratitude is due for the new sense of life and 
power that he gives us, any more than it is to the sun that 
our gratitude is due for the warmth and splendour of the 
spring, or to the mountain and the glacier that our gratitude 
is due for the magnificence of Alpine solitudes. We owe no 
special gratitude to the mere means by which our minds and 
hearts are awakened, but only to the goodness and sympathy 
of the Being who uses that means for his own beneficent ends. 
There is no more ingratitude in any true sense in not pouring 
out thanks to Shelley for anticipating (no doubt quite 
erroneously) that— 
« Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time, 
Bequeath like sunset to the skies 
The splendour of its prime, 

And leave, if nought so bright may live, 

All earth can take or heaven can give,”— 
than there is in not pouring out our thanks to the sun 
itself for leaving that trail of glory behind him as he 
disappears. Whatever gratitude is due, is due not to the 
sunset, or the poet whose mind is steeped in the sun- 
set as the clouds themselves are steeped in it, but to 
the mind which prepared these physical splendours and 
these imaginative auroras which indefinitely multiply their 
grandeur for the children of men. Hence, we wholly deny 
that these elaborate acts of homage to the great literary 
heroes of our race, are in any sense required by the instincts 
of gratitude properly so-called. We might just as well 
idolise fire like the Parsees, or the productive powers of the 
earth itself, as pour forth our gratitude on the poet whose 
greatest gifts to us are bestowed without any will of his own, 
or on the novelist, whose greatest joy it has been to paint 
what he has as little intended for our special delight, as the 
thunder and lightning intended their sublime blending of 
sound and light for our special admiration. 

But, of course, this does not in the least affect the 
question whether these acts of solemn homage to genius 
are, or are not, conducive to the vivification and education 
of genius, whether the sight of eager homage bestowed on 
the gifts which men most delight in, does not do a great 
deal to stimulate men in whom similar gifts are more or less 
latent, to search after and discover these gifts, and to pro- 
mote their exercise and their proper development. No doubt 
this is more or less true, but whatever is effected in this way 
is effected at a double cost,—the cost, first, of stimulating 
into activity a great many spurious gifts of the same kind 
which are not genuine, but only poor imitations of the genuine 
gifts,—false dawns and false suns which excite false hopes,— 
and next, and perhaps worse, at the cost of rendering even the 
true genius self-conscious, of artificialising it and adulterat- 
ing it with an element of histrionic mannerism. Almost every 
literature has been more or less spoiled by the euphuisms due 
to this self-conscious striving after courtly or chivalrous, or 
merely lackadaisical attitudes. Every one knows the sort of 
euphuism which Sir Walter Scott makes so ridiculous in his 
sketch of Sir Piercie Shafton in “The Monastery.” But 
euphuism of that kind penetrated a whole epoch of our 
literature, and injured many very genuine poets, and also 
brought into notoriety not a few writers who were not 
genuine poets at all. In our own day, the raptures and the 
mysticism which Mr. Swinburne affected, the die-away melan- 
choly which William Morris affected, have done a good deal 
to introduce a morbid strain into our own literature, and to 
produce that reaction in favour of Mr. Browning’s deliberate 
roughness and even curtness of manner, which has spread an 
artificial taste of an opposite kind amongst Englishmen. One 
of the great reasons why the earlier poets and writers of every 
age are so much fresher,—so much more resting,—than the 
later, why Homer charms when even Sophocles seems too 
elaborate, why Herodotus charms when even the wisdom of 
Thucydides palls upon us, why Chaucer charms when even 
Shakespeare sometimes irritates us with his conceits, and 
Milton by his grandiosities,—is that the praise and homage 
which genius elicits from a cultivated audience, has not in 
the earlier days had a chance of adulterating it by mingling 
with its native impulses the formal effort to win this 
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praise and homage. There are not only many false repu- 
tations made by that eager desire to blow the bubble which 
popular homage to genius sends floating to the skies, but 
even with the finest genius there is an alloy mingled, which 
-would never have been mingled with it, but for this almost 
‘aysteric homage. Shakespeare says that the soldier “seeks 
the bubble reputation even at the cannon’s mouth.” But 
with us the soldier has been for some generations back 
one of the least showy, one of the most honestly straight- 
ferward and laborious, of our citizens. It is not he, but 
‘the literary man, who now chiefly chases the bubble repu- 
tation, not, indeed, at the cannon’s mouth, but in much safer 
»places, wherever reputations can be lost and won,—on the 
stage, at the bookstall, in the newspaper, and even with the 
‘interviewer. No device is too artificial for bringing him before 
the public in an attitude such as may, it is thought, conduce 
to his notoriety. We will not say that the eager chase for 
“the bubble reputation ” can ever extinguish true genius, but 
it unquestionably alloys it, and takes from genius that fresh- 
ness and simplicity which is half its charm, and sometimes 
-even half its usefulness for man. As a matter of fact, we 
believe that the craving for reputation very often varies 


almost inversely with the gifts which enable a man to gain it; 


and even in the case of the men of greatest genius, varies 
inversely with the intensity and activity of the powers by 
which they have acquired it. In our own century, for instance, 


‘look at the eager craving of Haydon, the artist, and more re- 


cently of Marie Bashkirtseff, for the kind of fame which 


-neither of them apparently had it in them tosecure. And 


again, in the case of Dickens, whose genius was rich and 


triumphant, consider how passionately he tried to galvanise his 


popularity into new life, as his genius declined, by those popular 
readings, or, as one might almost say, dramatic representations 
of his works, of which he watched and gauged the popular effect 
with the greediness of a miser for gold. While his productive 
power was at its highest, he never seems to have shown any- 
thing like this almost avaricious thirst for praise and 
popularity; but in proportion as it declined, his whole soul 
seemed to be absorbed in counting the audiences which he 
obtained for his readings, and noting minutely every sign of 
enthusiasm with which he was received. We are far from 
saying that the love of fame does not often prick a somewhat 


‘inert genius into productiveness ; but we are sure of this, that 


it quite as often stimulates into hysterical activity powers 
which are not at all really great, both where they have always 


‘been feeble, and where, though they have formerly existed in 


great force, they have more or less died away. 





THE LONDON HORSE AT HOME. 

ONDON horses are the result of the completest form 
of “urban immigration” known. Probably not thirty 
of the three hundred thousand which live within the Metro- 
politan area were born there. Yet, such is the natural in- 
‘telligence of their kind, that, after a training lasting not more 
than eight months, even at the longest, they are as much at 
home in London streets, and as healthy in London stables, as 
if they had never known the freedom of a Suffolk straw-yard, 
or an Irish hill-side. Even in manners and appearance, the 
London horse differs from his country cousin. Even the street- 
arab detects the latter. “Hullo! here’s a country ’orse; let’s 
take a rise out of him,” was the amiable comment of a street- 
urchin, on seeing a rustic Dobbin which had brought a load 
of hay into town during the summer droughts, munching 

‘from its nose-bag outside a Chelsea “ public.” 

In “The Horse World of London,” published by the 
Religious Tract Society, Mr. W. J. Gordon has given 
not a sketch, but an exhaustive and brightly written 
account of the varied lives and work of the animals them- 
selves, and of the organised system of collective owner- 
ship which mainly governs the employment and purchase 
of London horses. There is hardly a page in the book 
which is not full of facts, mainly new, and always in- 
teresting. As we read, the mixed and bewildering equine 
crowd which pours along the streets in carriages and four- 
wheeled cabs, tradesmen’s carts and parcel-vans, brewers’ 
drays and road-cars, dust-carts and coal-carts, hansoms 
and hearses, is resolved into classes, nations, and callings, 
destined for separate uses, with reasonable purpose. The 
immense scale on which horses are now “ jobbed” from large 
proprietors, and the steady decline of private ownership, is 








perhaps the most interesting fact, from an economic point of 
view, on which Mr. Gordon dwells. Tilling, of Peckham, 
owns a stud of 2,500 of all kinds, and these are hired for wor, 
in every part of the Kingdom, from the heavy cart-horse t 
the riding-cob. They are to be found in Sunderland, in Corp. 
wall, and at Brighton. They are hired by every class of 
customer, from the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs to the laundry 
company. Peek and Frean hire a hundred for their bisonit. 
vans; a great brewer “jobs” as many more. Even some of 
the tram-lines are thus horsed; so is the Fire Brigade, the 
Salvage Corps, and now the mounted police. The advan. 
tage of these large establishments is plain. If a horg 
turns out unfit for the use for which it is bought, it 
can be transferred to another. If unsuited for a smart 
carriage, it can be hired out to the doctor, and if trouble. 
some, can be put to hard labour for a season in an omii. 
bus, and thence transferred, after a course of discipline, to 
the luxurious life of private service. This is an old device, 
but hitherto the transfer could not be made without the sale 
and repurchase of the animal at a loss, until the hors. 
owner increased his stock to a size which made such change 
of employment possible. One small owner, the possessor of 
four or five ligbt “vanners,” was wont to boast that he had 
bought a horse for £5 and sold it for £50; and we will pre. 
sent Mr. Gordon with the story for his next edition. The 
animal, purchased at an equine “rubbish ” sale, was a con. 
firmed bolter. No sooner was it harnessed than it set off at 
full gallop, a career which generally ended in a smash, and 
the immediate resale of the culprit. But the new purchaser, 
far from trying to check this propensity, resolved, as he said, 
to “humour him a bit,” and generously “lené him to a fre. 
engine.” The horse soon found that he was encouraged not 
only to bolt at starting, but to keep up the pace, and in sir 
months was quite ready either to stand in harness or to start 
at any speed wished by his driver. Besides the great 
“jobbers,” the omnibus companies, the railways, the London 
vestries, and the large breweries and distilleries own troops 
and regiments of horses, and the combination of capital and 
high organisation with proper economic management in these 
great establishments has set a standard of good and humane 
treatment by which the London horse has greatly benefited. 
Better and larger stables, good food and litter, and steady 
work, with regular days of rest, have lengthened the life and 
improved the physique of the London horse. A good 
brewer’s horse, standing 17:2, was weighed by Mr. Gordon, 
and tipped the beam at just over the ton. The driver 
weighed 20 stone 12 lbs.! The van, fully loaded, 6 tons 15 cwt, 
to which must be added the harness, making a total with 
the driver of nearly 8 tons. Three horses draw the whole ; and 
it was stated that, on the average, three horses now do the work 
which four did twenty years ago. “The vans have improved, 
the roads have improved, and the horses have improved,— 
especially the horses.” We agree with Mr. Gordon in 
thinking that steady attention to the breeding of draught: 
horses all over the country has probably increased their size 
and power, just as it has increased the average size of the 
thoroughbred. The latter gains one hand in a century. 
In 1700 he stood, on the average, at 132; he now stands 
153. We might suggest a rough test of the growth of the 
draugbt-horse. The shafts of the “tumbril,” or country two- 
wheeled farm-cart, have probably been set on at their present 
height by the tradition of one hundred years in wheel- 
wrights’ shops. If compared with the height of the 
shafts in the “tumbrils” used for the monster horses 
of the London vestries, a clue might be gained as to the pro- 
portionate increase in the height of the best draught-horses. 
The main conditions of health for the London horse, when 
once acclimatised, seem to be the Sunday’s rest, and proper 
care of his fect. Experience only proves the truth of the 
evidence given by Bianconi, when the whole mail traffic of 
Ireland was run on his cars. He owned more _ horses 
than any man of his time, and declared that he got far more 
work out of them when he ran them only six days a week than 
when he ran them seven. Mr. Gordon cites Lord Erskine’s 
speech when introducing a Bill dealing with cruelty to animals, 
—Man’s dominion is not absolute, but is limited by the obli- 
gations of justice and mercy;” and, except in the case of 
certain unfortunate hackneys, which can be used in carts o0 
week-days, and serve in a cab on Sundays, most owners seem 
now to recognise both the justice and utility of allowing their 
horses a Sabbath of rest. Hard work is terribly aggravated 
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by any mischief in the horses’ feet, most of the cases of 
«cruelty ” being dae to working them in that condition. The 
ponderous hoof of the dray-horse crushes down upon iron or 
sharp stone, and at once drives the object deep into the foot. 
Iron nails inflict the worst injuries, and when “ demolitions ” 
are going on, or masses of broken material are known to be about 
¢o be carted through the streets, drags and vans ure often sent 
by circuitous routes in order to avoid the nail-studded pave- 
ments. Proper shoeing is almost as important as daily foot 
examination for these bulky horses. ‘“ Theie is no animal 
more carefully shod than a brewer’s horse,” writes Mr. 
Gordon. “At Courage’s, for instance, no such things as 
standard sizes are known. Many have a different make and 
shape of shoe on each hoof. The shoe is always made spe- 
cially to fit the foot, and these are never thrown away, but 
are mended—soled and heeled in fact—by having pieces of 
jron welded into them again and again. Some of the shoes 
are steel-faced; some are barred, the shoe going all round 
the foot; some have heels, some toes; some one clip, some 
two. In fact, there are almost as many makes of shoes as in 
a Northampton shoe-factory.” 


Mr. Gordon has a separate and amusing treatise on nearly 
every branch of the London horse-world, from the Queen’s 
“Creams” to the funeral steed and the typical cab-horse. 
His.story of the request that King William 1V. would delay 
hastening to the House to dissolve Parliament in 1831, in order 
to give time for the cream-coloured State horses to have their 
manes plaited, and the King’s reply, “ Plait the manes! 
Til go in a hackney coach,” is part of the tradition of the 
‘Buckingham Palace stables. But the sequel of the indignant 
eoachman swearing at the guard of honour, and having to 
descend from the box and apologise after conveying his 
Majesty to the House, gives greater finish to the episode. 
‘The funeral horses are State steeds in their way also, and, 
like the Queen’s cream-colours, are foreigners, or of foreign 
extraction. But the creams are of Hanoverian descent. The 
“ Black Brigade” are all Flemish, and come to London by way 
of Rotterdam and Harwich. There are nearly seven hundred 
in London; and these are mainly the property of one or two 
large owners, “The jobmaster is at the back of the burying 
world.” One of these speaks very pleasantly of his black stud. 
“Tam not a horsey man,” says the undertaker, “ but I have 
known this class of horse all my life, and I say they are quite 
affectionate and good-natured, and seem to know instinctively 
what you say to them and what you want. One thing, they 
have an immense amount of self-esteem, and that you have to 
humour. Of course I have to choose the horses, and I do not 
‘choose the vicious ones. I can tell them by the glance they 
give as they look round at me.” They are very fanciful as to 
their company, and if a coloured horse is put in the stalls 
‘among them, the blacks at once turn fretful and miserable. 
Mr. Gordon has a fund of stories and experiences of the sale- 
rooms, the donkey-mart at Islington, and the export and 
import trade. In spite of the imports from Poland, Finland, 
Holland, and even America, and the pony trade with the 
Baltic, our export of horses enormously exceeds the import in 
value. A three yerrs’ total gives £2,532,000 of exports, as 
against £804,000 of imports, and the quality and price of 
English horses rises steadily. The imports do not include 
those from Ireland, which until recently supplied the entire 
‘Belgian Army with remounts, and at present largely fill the 
ranks of London cab-horses. They fetch on the average 
about £30 a-piece; and as a new hansom-cab costs £100, the 
hirer enjoys the temporary use of a capital of £130, and the 
services of the driver. But the number of cabs steadily 
‘decrease, and, from the horses’ point of view, this decline is 
hardly to be deplored. 





THE CODE OF HONOUR AMONG WOMEN. 


N a little paper published in the number of Woman for 
January 3rd, Lady Constance Lytton lays down two pro- 
positions which will be received, we think, by her own sex with 
‘something of surprise. She says women have no code of 
honour, and therefore when they are not dishonourable are more 
deserving of honour, because no external pressure compels 
them, but only their own goodness. Except on one rather 
restricted point, we may venture to doubt whether either pro- 
position is well founded. We fancy women are at least as 
‘honourable as men, and that they are kept honourable by a 








code at least as severe as that which presses upon the other 
sex. This is certainly true, and is, we fancy, admitted by Lady 
Constance Lytton to be true, as regards the weightier matters 
of the law. Upon their own especial point of honour, women are 
admitted to be better than men, and they are kept so, not 
only by the teaching of ages and of religion, but by a code 
supported by both sexes which presses upon them in many 
cases with even frightful severity. They are never for- 
given by their own sex for a breach of their cardinal 
law, and the apparent forgiveness in occasional cases of 
the other is deeply flavoured with contempt. If they 
yield, again, to a temptation which should be stronger with 
them than with men, the temptation to relieve nervous suf- 
fering by drink, they are denounced with a bitterness hardly 
expended on any vice, and almost inexplicable, except upon 
the theory that men always associate drink in women with 
unchastity,—a belief which seems to have descended through 
all the ages. The code in this case has been as rigid as iron, 
and except in the lowest classes of the Northern races, it has 
done its work so perfectly that over-indulgence in drinking 
may be said throughout the world, outside Polynesia, to be a 
purely masculine vice. As regards all forms of pecuniary 
temptation, except one, the writer would certainly say that 
women are greatly more honourable than men. It may be 
only an individual experience, but he has found them much 
more reluctant to borrow; and when they have borrowed, 
much more rigid, though not, it is true, more punctual, in 
repaying. The trusteeship of two thousand years has, in fact, 
drilled them into an appreciation of the duty of paying, which 
the opposite sex can hardly be said to possess, the absolutely 
upright man usually displaying his uprightness by an 
abstinence even from requests for loans. The woman who 
is lax in pecuniary affairs is almost invariably without any 
principle at all. In this case, too, the code presses sharply, 
the woman who borrows and pays not again, being held by 
her sisters to be an offender with whom it is safest to have 
as little intercourse as possible. The single exception is 
gaming. The writer never knew a female gamester, but he 
cannot resist the universal testimony that where she exists at 
all, the woman who games is less likely to pay up than the 
man; and that the opinion of her own sex, though it would not 
condone her offence, would be far less hard than the judgment 
of men on men for the same delinquency. The woman, in fact, 
cannot be reasoned out of a conviction that a game is a game 
and nothing else, and that non-payment is rather a breach of 
social conventions than of laws without which society could 
not continue to exist. She does not see, as a man does, the 
treachery involved in failing to pay a bet, and therefore, re- 
garding it asa trifle, is trivial in her judgment of its turpi- 
tude. In the great majority of grave cases, however, women 
are at least as honourable as men, and help with all their 
hearts to maintain a much severer code. 

Lady Constance Lytton would probably say, however, that 
she was thinking of things less grave than these, and confining 
herself exclusively to offences in which there is no tincture of 
crime. Her own illustration of the want of a feminine code of 
honour is, in fact, the following :—“ That a woman who breaks 
with a man, after an intimate friendship, will not hesitate to 
betray the confidence reposed in her during that intimacy ; 
whereas the average man would rather cut his tongue out 
than divulge even a trivial confidence made to him under tke 
sacred bond of friendship.” We question if even that is 
strictly correct. That some women are incapable of keeping 
a secret is of course true, but so are some men, the difference 
against the woman, if any exists, being due to two facts,—that 
she does not always comprehend the weight of her own 
statements, and that she is much more ready to believe in 
the silence of her confidante. Once convinced that the secret 
she is keeping ought to be kept, and she is silent as the grave; 
as she is also when once aware that her interlocutor is un- 
trustworthy. She is indeed much more trustworthy than a 
man, for to guard a secret she will employ—what shall we 
call them ?—well, mendacities, of which men would be heartily 
ashamed. We doubt if women lie more readily than men. 
Upon grave subjects they are at least as truthful; but they 
differ greatly from men in their estimate of what constitutes 
a lie. Not only will they fib outrageously in order to remain 
polite, or to shield themselves from small social annoyances 
and shames, but the subjection of two thousand years has 
driven into them a conviction that a direct question is a kind 
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of taskmaster’s whip which may fairly be evaded, and that 
when to such a question silence is a reply only to be inter- 
preted in one sense, they are not bound to be silent, but may 
say the first thing that comes into their heads. They accord- 
ingly do say it, asa rule, and their external code excuses them 
in this, just as men’s code excuses barristers for appearing to 
believe their clients; but does it also excuse betrayal? Lady 
Constance Lytton must be a better authority than the writer; 
but he would have said that if a woman betrayed her friend, or 
quondam lover, in the way suggested, the women who heard 
her would, if they perceived the facts—and, of course, wittout 
such perception cadit questio—in their rapid and silent way, 
judge her to be either revengeful or unsafe; and in either 
case, a woman to be received afterwards with that shade of 
doubt and caution, which is to women, among their equals, so 
acute a punishment. That the penalty would not be exacted 
there and then, and that the teminine audience would listen 
patiently, or even eagerly, is perhaps true; for women 
are interested in the social drama to an extent wnich, 
to most men, is almost inconceivable, and if they see 
signs of a tragedy or comedy about, will sacrifice much 
dignity to an inquisitiveness which has in it sometimes some- 
thing of the callousness of the man of science. Their neces- 
sity for self-defence, which has lasted since the Creation, and 
will last till the world cools, has planted that in their natures ; 
bat curiosity is not always accompanied by forgiveness for 
those who gratify it. Nor do we believe that the unwritten code 
is so silent about such betrayals as Lady Constance Lytton 
maintains. The comment intended to pass sentence might be 
only, “She should not have mentioned it;” but hardly any 
conveys a more severe social rebuke. The “sanctions ” which 
keep up the feminine code must be most of them of that verbal 
kind, though they rise by imperceptible gradations from 
rebuke to coldness, from coldness to politeness, from polite- 
ness to avoidance, and from avoidance to that most terrible 
of penalties, the boycott, which women invented before the 
Irishmen, and before the Catholic Church either. We doubt 
not that in Nineveh some woman died of pain because she 
was cut dead by all women around her, or that in Rome some 
Julia opened her veins because the gynwceum of every house 
was shut to her future visits. 

The point at which women seem to us to fail most in 
“honour,” isin controversy. They are always seizing small 
advantages, evading direct issues, gliding away under cover 
of personalities. If they dispute with men in particular, they 
take advantage of their sex with unblushing audacity, and 
when defeated, assail a foe with sarcasm, because they know 
that he will not retort. It is simply impossible for a man 
to argue with a woman about women’s rights, for instance, 
without retreating defeated, because he cannot in courtesy 
use the strong arguments which are on his tongue’s tip. She 
will ask him in triumph whether men and women are not 
equal, knowing well that the man who will bluntly say “ No” 
is hardly to be found, and that if by misadventure he appeared, 
she would have a perfect refuge in an offended silence. It 
will be generations before the New Education cures women 
0° that trick, which is as much opposed to the code of intel- 
lectual honour maintained by men, as the baseness implied in 
Lady Constance Lytton’s illustration is to their code of social 
ethics. Let Lady Constance Lytton cure her sex of that, and 
she will have done more towards winning them the suffrage 
—if she wishes them to enjoy that dangerous privilege—than 
all the lecturers who infest the platform, and who fancy, 
because they are never answered, that their triumph is near 
at hand. It is not near, though it will not be delayed by any 
doubt among men as to whether their mothers and sisters 
are—except in controversy—less strictly honourable than 
themselves. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


RATEPAYERS AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
S1r,—Will you allow one who for forty years has had charge 
of large parochial schools, for twenty-four years was intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances of between four hundred 
and five hundred schools as diocesan inspector, and has since 
kept in touch with the majority of them as Archdeacon and 
Chairman of the Diocesan Board of Education, to give an 
opinion on the proposal, advocated in your leading article in 

















the Spectator of December 23rd, to quarter voluntary schools 
on the rates? That proposal is no new one. In one form it. 
was embodied by Mr. Forster in his first draft of the Educa. 
tion Bill of 1870; but it was withdrawn, with general assent, 
before going into Committee. In a somewhat different form, 
it was brought before Lord Cross’s Education Commission by 
no less a person than the late Mr. Cumin, who was not sup-. 
posed to view voluntary schools with over-much favour. Ang 
though the principle of granting them support from the rates. 
was advocated by the majority of those voting on the question 
in that Commission, it has since been, on three several occa-. 
sions, submitted to a body of representatives of Church. 
schools from every diocese of England and Wales, and has. 
failed to secure their adhesion. _ 

I ask, therefore, leave to state some of the objections to- 
this proposal to seek by fresh legislation to throw the support 
of voluntary schools on the rates,—objections which in 1888: 
appeared to me so grave that I felt constrained to embody 
them in a reservation when appending my signature to the 
Report of the Education Commission, and which subsequent 
events have not tended to remove. 

(1.) It would be highly impolitic in the interests of voluntary 
schools to reopen the Parliamentary settlement of 1870, bp 
which the religious independence of voluntary schools is: 
guaranteed, and under which Church schools at least (forming: 
four-fifths of the whole) have practically doubled in number, 
scholars, and income, while they have enormously increases 
in efficiency. 

2.) It would be impossible to protect the religious inde. 
pendence of voluntary schools supported by rates, from the 
administrative interference, direct or indirect, of the rate-. 
payers. 

(3.) A claim given to voluntary schools to support out of 
the rates would dry up the sources of voluntary subseription,. 
leaving them little that was voluntary but the name. 

(4.) The proposal would involve levying for the first time a 
substantial school-rate in ten thousand parishes, in which at 
present there is no School Board,—a long step in the direction. 
of universal School Boards and universal Board-schools, and‘ 
a most unwelcome addition to the burden of local rates. 

(5.) Any aid from the rates, even if it could be obtained, im 
relief of the pressure of demands (such as those recently made 
by the Education Department) for improvements in the fabrics 
of voluntary schools, would give to the ratepayers a per- 
manent lien on these buildings. 

(6.) It will be noted that Mr. Cumin, in his evidence before- 
the Education Commission, while advocating the proposal in 
question, candidly recorded his opinion that, if it were 
adopted, five years would see the end of all voluntary schools. 

With respect to the financial position of voluntary schools. 
in general, your unfavourable estimate is surely too sweeping. 
So far as the non-manufacturing districts are concerned,. 
there are grounds for believing that free education has, on 
the whole, put Church schools at least in easier circumstances 
than before, even when allowance has been made for the in- 
creased demands made on them for teaching-staff. No doubt 
the financial outlook is for the moment a gloomy one in those 
districts, chiefly manufacturing, where voluntary schools have- 
been supported by high fees and comparatively trifling sub- 
scriptions, if they fail to obtain adequate voluntary support. 
With the difficulties imposed on them by free education we: 
must all sympathise. But any proposal for their immediate: 
relief ought to be scrutinised, not only in the light of its: 
effects on the far larger number of schools that can pay their 
way, but also by its eventual effects on themselves and the 
objects for which they exist. It is possible to pay too dearly 
even for prolonged existence, “et propter vitam vivends 
perdere causas.”—I am, Sir, &c., B. F. Smrru. 

Precincts, Canterbury, December 28th, 1893. 





VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AND THE ARCHBISHOP’ 
OF CANTERBURY. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Srr,—May I, as a “working clergyman,” thank you most: 
sincerely for your article, in the Spectator of December 23rd, 
upon the present position of voluntary schools? The extra- 
ordinary inability to see our present dangers whieh is being 
displayed by ‘the whole Bench of Bishops” in general, an@ 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in particular, can only, 2 
fear, be explained by that fatal tendency of the episcopate 
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always to surround themselves with those who “prophesy 
smooth things.” In a large town in the North-West of Eng- 
jand, a School Board was recently forced upon the reluctant 
inhabitants, mainly through the unfortunate action of the 
Bishop of the diocese. This prelate, like Rehoboam of old, 
«forsook the counsels of the old men,” who had been for 
gears in the forefront of the educational struggle, and 
“consulted with the young men” whom he had brought 
into the neighbourhood; the result being that he refused 
to co-operate with the Roman Catholics, alienated many 
Chureh laymen, and exasperated all the Nonconformists. 
And the same policy which has had such unfo:iunate conse- 
quences in a single diocese—the policy of refusing to make 
common cause with those whose interests are identical with 
our own—is apparently being adopted by the whole of the 
episcopate. 

The result of this policy will simply be the gradual extine- 
tion of Church schools. The circumstances of my own parish 
are typical of those in hundreds of other parishes. Here we 
have a large subscription-list—“ excellent ” schools—friendly 
Nonconformists who would equally with ourselves deplore the 
introduction of a Board. But as things are at present, a 
Board is inevitable. It is impossible for us to maintain the 
struggle much longer under existing circumstances. The 
whole pressure of the Education Department is now being 
brought to bear upon the school buildings under the pro- 
visions of Circular 321. It was generally understood that the 
requirements of that Circular would not be applied to existing 
buildings in fairly good condition. Yet, in her Majesty In- 
spector’s Report this year, buildings erected about ten years 
ago almost regardless of cost, are now pronounced defective 
in various ways under the present building regulations, and 
“My Lords” say, “these defects should be remedied as soon 
as possible.” 

We cannot any longer, by our own unaided efforts, both 
maintain the school buildings, and also bear the cost of the 
secular education. We could do either, but not both. If the 
policy advocated ny the Roman Catholic Bishops had been 
adopted by the Church of England, all would have been well. 
As it is, because in the opinion of our rulers, “ Church of 
England people ought not to have any alliance with Roman 
Catholics,” or, in other words, because our chief pastors have 
aeither the courage nor the statesmanship sufficient to enable 
them to make good use of their “great and exceptional 
<pportunity,” our Church schools are doomed. And when 
the Church of England schools have ceased to exist, then, 
perhaps too late, the whole Bench of Bishops will realise 
what is already perfectly plain to all working clergymen,— 
namely, that as regards the condition and prospects of 
voluntary schools, the Archbishop of Canterbury is entirely 
wmistaken.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AND THE NAVY. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I have only just returned from the Continent, or I 
should have asked leave long ago to correct a statement which 
appeared in the Spectator of December 23rd. In your leading 
article of that date, in commenting on the Navy debate, you 
say that at the Cannon Street meeting “I earnestly begged 
all those who were present to take possession of certain 
literature issued by the London Chamber of Commerce, 
which I assured them was to be relied upon in every par- 
ticular.” And you proceed to point out that the facts 
‘contained in these documents were inaccurate in various 
particulars, You refer to some lists, which you speak of as 
‘Mr. Forster’s” lists, in which the ‘Inflexible’ and ‘ Dread. 
nought’ are classified as first-class battle-ships, the ‘ Bar- 
fleur’ ‘ Centurion,’ and ‘ Collingwood’ as second-class battle- 
‘ships; and you say, “If these lists of Mr. Forster’s had 
been incorrectly drawn up, on what were they to depend ” ? 

It is plain that there has been some misunderstanding in 
this matter. As far as I know, only two documents con- 
<erning the Navy have been issued by the: London Chamber 
of Commerce on its own authority. As a member of the 
<ommittee which compiled, and of the council which sanc- 
tioned these two documents, I am clearly responsible for what 
they contain. 

But as a matter of fact they do not contain a single one of 
the statements which you quote and criticise. As you will see 
from the copies of the pamphlets which I enclose, there are no 
lists of the battle-ships of European Powers, and no misstate- 





ments with respect to the tive ships you name. in a pampnlet 
prepared by Lord Charles Beresford, and for which that dis- 
tinguished officer is responsible, there is a list of our battle. 
ships, but, as you will note, they are quite correctly classified. 
I have no idea how the misconception on which your article is 
based arose; but there is evidently a mistake somewhere, and 


itis not mine. I trust you may find room for this correctiors 
for if my contributions to the discussion of naval and military 
matters have any value, it is owing to the fact that I take 
great pains to be accurate, and that I speak, whenever I cw, 
of things which I know from personal observation. Iam as 
familiar with all the ships you name as I am with my own 
drawing-room, and the kind of mistake which you attribute to 
me is one which I do not think I could possibly make out of 
my dreams.—I am, Sir, &c., H. O. ARNCLD-FORSTER. 

(If Mr. Arnold. Forster will examine the series of papers whic h 
were handed to all those who left the meeting in the City, he 
will find among them a large sheet, giving the battle-ships «f 
European Powers, said to be reprinted from the newspaper, 
England. In this he will find that the ships are classified in 
the manner which, as he agrees with us, is erroneous. Un- 
fortunately, it was for purposes of debate the most convenient 
paper for reference; and he will find that the numbers of 
first-class battle-ships, as assumed by opposition speakers in 
the debate, corresponded with those in the paper, while Sr 
W. Harcourt gave, in this respect, the correct figures. If le 
has any difficulty in identifying the paper, we will send him 
a copy received at the door of the meeting, and naturally 
assumed by all recipients to be one of those to the accuracy 
of which Mr. Arnold-Forster certified. —Eb. Spectator. ] 





MAJOR PERCY’S MISSION AFTER WATERLOO. 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—Everybody has a family tradition of what happened 
at the time of the battle of Waterloo. Mine is as follows :— 
General Sir Robert Wilson received a letter describing th> 
total defeat of the allied Armies at the battles of Ligny and 
Quatre Bras, and he was with his letter at White’s Club. 
The desire of all to hear it led them to put a chair on the 
top of a table and seat him in it, so that he might read it to 
all present. He had not gone very far in his afflicting com- 
munication when a disturbance was heard in the street, an l 
some of the audience, going out to learn the cause of it, saw 
the postchaise and four, with the Eagles hanging out of th: 
windows, containing Major Percy. I think it was goinz 
either to Lord Castlereagh in St. James’s Square or to Lord 
Bathurst’s house (I presume after the Major had missed him 
at the Colonial Office). The club-room at White’s was 
infmediately emptied, and Sir Robert Wilson was left reading 
his letter without an audience. I may say that the original 
despatch was in my custody for a short period in 1*57, when 
I was Private Secretary at the War Office, while some alter: « 
tions were being made in the numerous offices then being 

amalgamated. 

The story of the Rothschilds receiving the good news before 
the Government, which has been told (and as far as I know, not 
contradicted), is as follows :—The Rothschild emissary, or one 
of them, instead of staying at head-quarters, was at Ghent, 
and merely watched what he saw upon the receipt of the 
intelligenee brought by the courier who had just arrived. 
When he observed the whole Court of Louis X VIII. fall into 
one another’s arms and give way to every visible expression of 
joy, he made off for Ostend at once, and getting on board a 
fast sailing-vessel awaiting him, he brought the news in the 
early morning to Rothschild, which Major Percy only confirmed 
about 5 or 6 o’clock in the afternoon. I think I am right in 
stating, that after Rothschild had used the information in 
| the City, he communicated the fact that the news was good, 
| and not bad, to Lord Liverpool by 2 o’clock on the same day. 
Lord Bathurst then was, as Sir Henry Ponsonby states in 
the Spectator of January 6th, waiting for the despatch, but I 
believe with the knowledge that it would probably be satis 
factory.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

15 St. James’s Place, January 6th. 











H. R. GRENFELL. 


[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SrecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—The narrative of Colonel F. Ponsonby’s seven wound: 
and cruel sufferings at Waterloo may be found in his owa 
words in “Creasy’s Decisive Battles,” pp. 384-86.—I am, 
| Sir, &c., 
Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole, Jan, 6th. 


W. K. Git. | 
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HOME-RULE. 
} To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—Irish Unionists are often accused of undue distrust of 
the fair words spoken by their Nationalist fellow-countrymen ; 
and are told that it is altogether too late in the day to fear 
any setting up of an ecclesiastical domination in a Home-ruled 
Treland. I commend to your readers, who think us unwisely 
sensitive about this danger, the following extracts from a 
speech delivered last Sunday by the new Lord Mayor of 
Dublin at a luncheon given in the Mansion House in honour 
of Archbishop Walsh :— 

“The august ceremony of that day [they had just returned from 

mass at the Roman Catholic Cathedral] tended to bring closer 
together the alliance which existed between the Mansion House 
and the City Hall and the Archbishop's House. ..... He trusted 
that as time went on the ties that existed between the civic and 
ecclesiastical authority would be strengthened, and that the union 
between the Church and the civic state in Dublin would long 
continue.” 
Your readers will bear in mind that at least half the city 
rates are paid by Protestants, in whose hands are the best 
business enterprises in Dublin. To appreciate the full mean- 
ing of this speech, let them further consider what they would 
think of a Church of England Lord Mayor of London who 
in entertaining Bishop Temple spoke of the wnion between 
the London Corporation and the Church of England !—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. VERE WHITE. 


All Saints’ Rectory, Waterford, January 9th. 





PURGATORY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 

S1r,—The sorrowful question which you raise in connection 
with Mr. De Vere’s poem on Purgatory, how we can imagine 
ourselves as enjoying perfect blessedness, with the knowledge 
that those dearest to us are shut out from it, is one which 
must have pressed heavily on many hearts. But the very 
beauty and value of the thought of Purgatory (dear and 
luminous to many quite anti-Papal minds), seems to be that 
it suggests the answer to this question. Its hold on us lies in 
its power to bring home that deep central truth of Christianity, 
that blessedness is not (as the flesh would persuade us) 
incompatible with suffering, but rather to be brought about 
through suffering,—that the value of blessedness, as contrasted 
with mere absence of suffering, is unspeakable and incom- 
mensurable. Why then may not the blessedness of souls 
in Purgatory coexist with keenest suffering on behalf of 
their beloved ones outside; of those who by persistence 
in refusing chastisement, may conceivably cut themselves 
off from the last hope of purification? Why may not this 
suffering even be one of the sharpest of those purifying 
agencies by which their own redemption (involving, let us 
remember, the power to bless) is being perfected ? The modern 
sense of “solidarity” of which you speak, would seem, in 
this view, to combine peculiarly well with the thought 
of Purgatory. 

In speaking of the beauty and value of that thought, I refer 
of course to the} “nel of deep, mystical truth underlying the 
technical doctrine. «'he germ of trath must doubtless grow 
at the expense of its enfolding sheath of theory. As we 
learn, by the exercise of a right and trustful freedom of 
thought and, above all, by experience, more of the all- 
penetrating reach, tenderness, and severity of the Divine 
discipline, so does our hope for others, as well as for ourselves, 
expand and free itself from many presumptuous limitations. 
One real glimpse of the purifying fires does more to 
banish despair than any amount of kindly optimism.—TI 
am, Sir, &c., 





THE ANARCHIST;CAMPAIGN. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Having in times past had repeated discussions with 
Anarchist teachers touching?their tenets, and read divers of 
their writings, I can, perhaps, throw some light on the question 
you putin the Spectator off December 30th,—How Anarchists 
imagine that society can be blown to pieces by bomb-shells ? 
They do not. Atany rate, they say they do not, and the men 
of whom I speak, whatever else they may be, are, at least, sin- 
cere. They regard (without explicitly advocating) acts of 
violence as the most efficacious method of propagating their 
doctrines and preparing the way for a social revolution. In 
the “ Paroles d'un Révolté,” which is the joint production of 








Prince Kropotkin and M. Elisée Reclus, the former observes: 
that at the outset of the great French Revolution the “people” 
took great delight in burning the effigies of obnoxious indi- 
viduals, and in answer to those who stigmatise such proceed- 
ings as puerile, argues that they prepared the way for the- 
“execution” of Foulon and Berthier, “which completely 
changed the character of the coming revolution.” Then, 
after referring to the burning of Maupeon in effigy, he 
adds,—“ An entire propaganda in that effigy! and a propa. 
ganda much more effective than an abstract propaganda, 
which appeals only to the few who are already convinced.” 

In short, Anarchists regard isolated acts of violence as a 
means of winning converts and hastening the advent of the: 
Communistic millennium. Nor are they without warrant for 
this belief. Orsini’s bombs convinced the third Napoleon of 
the expediency of liberating Italy, and the explosion at 
Clerkenwell gaol opened Mr. Gladstone’s eyes to the woes of 
Ireland. Moreover, Anarchists, like all fanatics, have a great; 
capacity for believing without evidence, and though they 
denounce religion as a miserable imposture, are as dogmatic 
as the most orthodox of theologians. Philosophie Anarchists: 
—those of them who write—even pose as prophets, predicting 
that when law, Government, and institutions are abolished, men 
will form themselves into groups according to their affinities 
(whatever that may mean), crime and want will cease, equality 
and justice prevail, and everybody be industrious and happy. 
As yet, they do not propose to abolish disease and death ; but 
that will doubtless come in good time. Anarchism is pro- 
bably the wildest and most grotesque culte known to history, 
and makes greater demands on the credulity of its votaries 
than any existing religion. Nevertheless, its leading advo- 
cates are men of wide culture, who protest that their predic- 
tions are strict scientific deductions. This is the greatest 
mystery of all—a mystery of which, as I freely confess, I caw 


suggest no solution.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM WESTALL.. 





MAPS IN BOOKS. 
[To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 

S1r,—I have for some time been collecting notes for a book 
on “Pioneer Hunters, Traders, and Explorers of South 
Africa,” and to this end have had occasion to read all the old 
works of trade relating to that country, which I have had to. 
obtain from various libraries. As the result of my experience, 
I am justified in saying that in not one volume in ten is there 
a map left. This is exactly what must have been expected. 
from the absurd system publishers persist in following with 
regard to them. Not content with printing them on the 
thinnest, flimsiest paper they can possibly obtain, they insert 
them among the leaves of the volume in such a way that it is 
absolutely impossible to open them without tearing, and 
equally impossible to keep them open while reading. Take, 
as an example, the maps in Captain Lugard’s new book. 
The two loose ones in pockets will certainly go astray in a 
very short space of time, while the others must of necessity, 
be destroyed before the book has been read six times. In 
fact, though my copy wag an uncut one, I tore one of the 
maps on the first time of opening, and that in spite of the 
greatest care. If the maps cannot be mounted on linen, and 
always inserted at the end of the volame,—and I do not see 
why they cannot,—why not cut them up into sections, and 
insert them as ordinary leaves? A book of travels without a 
map is something like an art magazine with all the pictures: 
omitted—I am, Sir, &c., 


Barmouth, January 3rd, 1894. G. Lacy.. 





“ HOWLERS.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’”’] 
Srr,—With regard to the “howlers” you quote in the Spec- 
tator of December 30th, I confess I doubt one or two of them,. 
—e.g., Joan of Arc and Noah’s wife. But the answer about’ 
faith I have myself heard; indeed, it was given to me quite 
lately by a European boy in an Indian school. “ What do 
you mean by Faith?” was the question.—* Please, Sir, when 
you believe anything you are quite certain is not true,” was 
the prompt answer. But the story on this subject I delight 
in most was that of the little boy who asked his mother what 
faith was, and received the not very judicious reply that faith 
was believing in something you could not see, but which was 
told you by a person whom you could trust. “ For instance,” 
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she continued, “if I told you there wasa chair in that corner, you 
would have to believe it, though you could not see it.”—“ Yes, 
mother; but should I be bound to sit in it?” It would be 
curious to discover how many people do really think that 
faith is believing something that they know is nottrue. More, 
I think, than we imagine.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Bledlow Vicarage, Buchs. Thos. F. DALE. 


THE MARMOSET’S FOOD. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sin,—Having frequently recommended spiders as a whole- 
some and natural food for the marmoset, I am anxious to 
warn those who keep these delicate little creatures that some 
caution appears necessary in permitting this diet. It is true 
that my valued pet, ‘Marmie,’ had in the course of eight 
years eaten and enjoyed hundreds of spiders before he devoured 
the one which killed him. It was an evil-looking beast, large 
and long, and black. He seized it with avidity, but it was the 
last thing that he did. The following day he would take 
nothing but water. He was drowsy and inert, and the next 
morning he died. 

I should be very grateful to any of your readers who would 
enlighten me concerning this black spider, and as to whether 
any antidote to the poison exists. The specimen in question 
was found in Holland.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Oxford, January 2nd. BEATRICE Batty. 
’ y 








POETRY. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT. 
I sHovuup like to have your dimples, 
Your wonderment, your nonsense, 





Your grave hands, and your tripping feet, 
‘Your carelessness, your conscience ; 
I should like to know the secrets 
You are talking with your brother 
Between the mazes of the dance, 
As your eyes meet one another. 
Little maid, all eyes, and such eyes! 
Half-lightning and half-laughter, 
Sugar-things I should like to eat, 
And never hunger, after: 

Tell me, little maid, do you belicve 
That if you looked and looked, 

And turned into a tipsy-cake, 

‘The best that could be cooked, 


Do you think that if I swallowed you 
And incontinently died, 
That the judge would call it murder 
Or only suicide ? 
Because I’ve drunk your beauty in ;— 
But you,don’t know what that means 
Any more than beans, which pony loves, 
Can know that they are beans. 
Good night, dear, dainty tipsy-cake, 
i’m but a selfish jade, 
Just whinnying to himself about 
The dinner he has made. 
And I may not, may not keep you 
For my sweet-meat to enjoy, 
God has planned you for a help-meet 
For some happy, happy boy. 

A. N. St. Joun-MILtpMay. 








ART. 


—— > 


THE OLD MASTERS. 
Tur Academicians have been hasty in the last addition they 
have attempted to the roll of the Masters. The late John 
Pettie was certainly, in painter’s impulse and accomplish- 
ment, well beyond most of his colleagues; but the exhibition 


of his works beside those of the Old Masters of the English 
School proves the more fatally how low the Academic 
standard has dropped. For here in the first room are the old 
English giants, Wilson and Turner, Cotman and Constable; 
and Claude Ruysdael and Cuyp do not resent the neighbour- 
hood. No more do Titian, Veronese, and Vandyck complain, 
when Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney are hung by 
them. Even Stothard, who is no great master, and who does 
rather trivial little things when he is by himself, can be 
trusted to behave himself in good company. He does not, so 
to speak, eat with his knife or whistle when he dines with 
Titian and Rubens, Poussin and Watteau. Manners like 
these in paint are modern, and by a strange reversal of pro- 
priety, their sanction, their inculcation, their imposition, has 
become the work of the Academy. Kept close to good 
models, curbed and bred among the Masters, Pettie might 
have learned, like Stothard, to restrain and chasten his own 
temperament, for he had, in a way, a stronger talent. Like 
Stothard, who, if one may judge by his original excursions 
into colour, was not to be trusted alone, Pettie might have 
learned to take reds and blues by faith from painters who 
had a feeling for reds and blues; indeed, there was a time 
when he might have shared the discreet palette that Mr. 
Orchardson took from Rembrandt. And just as Stothard’s 
rather ladylike taste in forms was strung up to something 
more manly when he was near a master, so Pettie’s stagey 
violence might have been subdued and drilled into dignity. 
It is unlikely that, in any circumstances, he would have been 
a great painter, but his more than respectable power and 
facility of hand in drawing might have been used to better 
purpose at the suggestion of a Master. A Master has a 
dignity of temper, a fineness of feeling that shine through 
everything he does; a second-rate talent can only borrow this 
or borrow the reverse. Pettie borrowed from the current 
Academical ideal. Before a Veronese the largest word 
that expresses our feeling, the word that overrides and in- 
cludes the particular beauties of form and colour, is Magni- 
ficence. In a Gainsborough, whether it is a very good Gains- 
borough or one not so good, there is a persistent element 
of noble grace. But what a Pettie flings at us is swagger. 
The forms swagger, the colours swagger, the figures stick 
their arms and legs out of the canvas in their eagerness, and 
they wear their garments with the conscious jauntiness of the 
man who has just put on a fancy dress. The visitor to the 
Gallery instinctively keeps in the middle of it, bends and 
huddles himself in the threatening and hurtling atmosphere. 
He faces, with what courage he may, a joke that is discharged 
at him from one frame, but he is conscious that behind 
him is an awful blue with a penetrating power beyond tke 
torpedo’s. It is like the “artistic” dressing and setting at our 
expensive theatres. A yellow about which there can be no 
possible mistake is followed by an equally certain purple or 
green, so that it may be evident that there was no want of 
care and thought, that no tint has been chosen that has any- 
thing to do with those that went before. Colour ceases to be 
colour, and becomes an assertion. 

But it would be cruel to go on. Pettie is merely the last 
word. The lesson taught in this climax of the Academy’s 
ideal is only the end of a story that begins further back, and 
that is equally well illustrated in the present exhibition. The 
splendid crescendo of discordance in the last gallery is pre- 
luded in the first, where Etty and Phillip and Frederick 
Walker hang. Etty and Phillip had both a glimmering of 
the light; Phillip’s copy of Velazquez in the Diploma 
Gallery shows that he could appreciate a Master, and 
copy him with extraordinary skill; Etty lived and studied 
the nude, as the faithful admirer of Titian and Rubens. 
But neither could be trusted a foot away. A native taste for 
gaudiness, a preference for tin over flesh asserted itself, drew 
their pictures away from the schools of Spain and Venice, and 
made them nearer akin to Landseer and Maclise. And what 
of the temper and feeling of the painter? It is summed up 
in the effort to disguise the models, draped or undraped, by 
tiresome anecdotes with which they have evidently nothing to 
do. So does the preacher who cannot hold his audience by 
the force and propriety of his arguments, tell fanny stories to 
keep them awake. 

Frederick Walker’s is a somewhat different case. He is 
not so good a painter as either of the last two in accomplish- 
ment, but his intention and his feeling are much finer. With 








serious lapses in colour, and scratchiness of detail, he does 
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suggest a big idea of a picture, depending on a real emotion 
from Nature. But going straight so far, he shies and goes 
aside at the last; leaves the road that runs clear for the 
actual beauty and poetry of the thing seen, and goes off down 
the lane of sentiments and graces that have nothing to do 
with it. He has not the strength or confidence to let go into 
the plain beauty and mystery of the natural thing for which 
he has an evident sneaking affection ; at the last moment he 
stops alarmed, and runs off to the museum. He is about to 
drain a cup of the wine of the country, and at the first sip 
reverts to the jujube. So the little boy crooks his leg, and 
the ploughman crooks his arm, and bits of plastered-on grace 
like these are stuck in hard outline all over the picture, over- 
asserted because uncomformable, and the evening and the 
country and the poetry cease to exist, sold for a mess of 
sentiment. 

With what joy and relief does one turn from this half-and- 
half painter to those artists who could rest upon beauty, who 
did not, with a horrid suspicion that they had missed the 
music of their art, hurry in with programmes and refresh- 
ments. Look at the Cotman (No. 15). It is built of the 
material that stirred poetry in Claude, in Wilson, in Turner, 
the hills and woods, the bridge, the waterfall, the flock, and 
in which each exercised his noble composing power; and Cot- 
man gives these materials a turn of his own, plays them into 
his beautiful umbery and olive scheme, and adds the golden 
bough in the foreground,—a lovely and large invention. He 
is the equal, in this picture, of the other Masters—even of 
Wilson (No. 46), of Turner in his grand Wilson period (No. 
10), or of Constable in his more classic time (No. 13). No 
picture could better illustrate how composure in art is an 
effect of composition. The half-painter, called upon to 
render Peace, accumulates symbols and emblems that speak 
coldly to the intellect, while they quarrel to the senses. His 
blue, that is explained to stand for faith, shrilly and desper- 
ately cries to be delivered from a neighbouring yellow; his 
rainbow, that typifies hope, attacks, at a deplorable angle, the 
river that means something else, and which has a private 
grudge against the symptomatic vegetables on its banks. 
Whereas, in paint, peace is an effect of a brown with a little 
more of blue, a green with a little more of yellow, side by 
side; dignity, a result of how, in what mass and at what 
inclination, the grove cuts against the frame; and exhilara- 
tion resides in the exuberant burst of the lines here, under- 
stood and echoed by the lines there, whether on human 
limbs, sea-water, or clouds. To attempt a definiteness of 
expression beyond the natural limits of the graphic art 
leads to the morass in which Blake’s great talent foundered, 
because the line, too eager to illustrate, too anxious to be 
beautiful, outcries its natural note, gasps and rants at the 
door of the understanding, when it ought to be singing at 
quite another entrance of the spirit. 

Few Masters are infallible, and the neighbouring rubbish, 
if it be by Cotman, is rubbish still, and the Noah’s Ark Pet- 
worth pictures are certainly by the Turner who painted the 
magnificent Wreck of the Minotaur. There are ups and 
downs, too, in the Reynolds and Gainsboroughs here, but 
nothing small or mean, and there are two excellent Romneys. 

Of the Old Masters, the painter who most takes one’s 
breath away is Melozzo da Forli. Here is one of those 
painters who were drunk with perspective and the music of 
spaces. Here is one of the pictures that, by sheer nobility of 
arrangement, catch at the sight before one knows what is 
represented. Chief of those who found a poetry close 
enwrapped with the science of perspective was Mantegna, 
and the picture here that bears his name has something of 
his severe joy in definition and design. Then there is Paolo 
Uccello with his rich cassone-fronts, Sebastiano del Piombo 
with a finely composed mother and child, a flute-player by 
Savoldo with exquisite balance and action and fine tone, a 
Titian, a Veronese, and many more. <A beautiful head of a 
youth bears the name of Masaccio. In the Dutch room are 
two remarkable followers of Rembrandt, Eeckhout, and Arent 
de Gelder, two pictures that bear the name of De Hoogh, and 
a Jan Ver Meer. 

Beside these Masters, the Academicians have put their 
man. Meanwhile, there is hanging at a dealer’s in London a 
picture by the supreme painter of our time, that would seem 
finer if brought here than most even of the older pictures. 
Matchless in beauty and invention of colour, exquisite in the 








poetry of its feeling, the Little White Girl of Mr. Whistler ig 
on view to be seen and compared with other paintings, and 
who dare deny that it isa rare masterpiece? Is there never 
a rich man, with an eye for a picture, who will emulate the 
deeds of the buyers of Academy rubbish at high prices, and 
save this picture for our National Gallery? If not, the poor 
picture-lovers must see what can be done. The two crying 
needs of the National Gallery in the English section are a 
Millais of the type of the St. Agnes’ Eve, and a Whistler, 
Mr. Tait has secured the Ophelia. Cannot we get one of the 
few available Whistlers, and one of the best, to show that the 
nineteenth century had a greater master than Mr. Horsley ? 
D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


oe ee 
LIFE IN PARLIAMENT.* 

THIs is a very fresh and interesting book, which will give the 
ordinary politician an excellent notion of the laboriousness, 
and the pleasure which laboriousness often seems to bestow, 
characteristic of the really working Members of the House of 
Commons in the performance of their public duties. More- 
over, it is a very modest book for an Indian statesman of high 
calibre to have written. There is nota trace of that ostentatious 
didacticism and patronage of tone which our considerable 
Indian Civil Servants have not unfrequently adopted in Parlia- 
ment. On the contrary, Sir Richard Temple writes with all 
the simple esprit de corps of a Member of the Conservative 
rank-and-file, proud of the House of Commons, and as 
if his wide political experience outside the House of 
Commons were almost an accident not worth mentioning ; 
nay, as if his training in the London School Board were, 
indeed (as perhaps it is), far more ordinarily valuable 
to him as a Member of the Commons, than his long and 
responsible career under the Government of India. There 
is an almost boyish eloquence here and there, especially a 
love for the magniloquence of a soaring metaphor, that, 
coming as it does only occasionally, is rather refreshing 
than otherwise. It gives the effect of high spirits, 
which one hardly expects from a politician jaded (as one 
would suppose) by the pressure of two laborious political 
careers, two political atmospheres uniting their weight to 
keep down the bubbling of that elastic spirit. We confess 
we should have been very hard to convince a priori that so 
agreeable a book for politicians could have been written ont 
of such materials as these. As a matter of fact, it has been 
written, and is a success. It enables even the most experienced 
journalist who has never taken part in the duties of the 
representative Chamber, to realise what the life there is, with 
far more ease than he could ever realise it by the study of 
debates alone, however numerous and however important. Of 
course, there is a great deal to be gained from the study of 
Hansard of which this book gives us no idea. Sir Richard 
Temple never attempts to summarise debates, or even to give 
specimens of the best speeches of the ablest speakers. He 
only chronicles candidly the total effect of the political 
experience he has gained month by month on his mind, 
—the impression actually made on him, whether true or 
false, often pointing in the right direction, often in 
the wrong, as it was derived from each Parliamentary 
struggle as it passed; and he tells us not a little which 
even the most careful student of the Parliamentary debates 
had either failed to observe, or had promptly forgotten. For 
example, nothing had been more deeply impressed on the 
mind of the present writer than that vanity of vanities, the 
hope of private Members that they can by their own exertions 
carry in these days anything like useful legislation. Let us 
hear Sir Richard Temple on the exceptions to this rule :— 

* About this time a Bill, brought in by Mr. Mundella on the 
Front Opposition Bench, for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, was promoted both by the Government and the House. This 
was one of the few instances of an interesting piece of legislation 
being piloted through this Parliament by an ex-Minister who for 
the moment was like a Private Member. His colleague, Mr. 
Henry Fowler, was also instrumental to this success. Although 
to us who were connected with Elementary Education it was well 
known that the mothers in the poorer classes do, as a rule, evince 
admirable solicitude for their children, yet individual cases of 
cruelty occur quite numerous enough to demand legislation. Our 
debates showed that, where no political motives nor party interest 








* Life in Parliament. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.1., C.LE., 
D.C.L., LL.D. London: John Murray. 
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supervene, the Members will apply themselves with single-minded 


zeal to the work of humanity. Another Bill brought in by a Pri- 
vate Member was equally fortunate, namely, the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education measure by Mr. Stuart Rendel. This was 
virtually adopted by Sir William Hart-Dyke, the Edtcation 
Minister. Though it conceded to Wales several points, not 
allowed in England, still its passage during this Session was 
secured. The success of another Private Member, Mr. Lees 
Knowles, in procuring the passage of lesser Bills, may here be 
noted. During this Parliament he was the author of several 
measures of limited extent, but practically useful character, re- 
lating to the food of the people, the public health, the internal 
regulation of industries. His success in effecting all this, in the 
odds and ends of Parliamentary time, was a proof of tact and 
conciliation exercised in dealing with the objections of possible 
opponents. This exemplifies the possibilities which are still open 
to Private Members under favouring breezes.” 

The first two Bills we had, of course, duly noticed. Those of 
Mr. Lees Knowles here referred to had quite escaped us. 

One of the great characteristics of this book is its singularly 
unprejudiced spirit, coming as it does from the very heart 
of the party of traditional Conservatives. Its tone is that 
not of a partisan, but of one who reflects the estimate of 
the House as a whole; not that of any individual, or of 
any party or section of the House. Sir Richard Temple is 
always full of admiration for Mr. Gladstone’s oratory. He is 
full of respect for Mr. Parnell’s powers. His appreciation of 
Mr. Goschen is evidently genuine and even profound. He 
delights in the vividness and vivacity of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. He thoroughly relishes Mr. John Morley’s epi- 
grammatice style. He is quite enthusiastic over Colonel 
Saunderson’s speeches. He does justice, or more than justice, 
to Mr. Sexton’s very considerable abilities. Everywhere he pre- 
fers to insist on what has produced some impression on the 
House rather than to criticise shortcomings. He records a 
saying of Mr. Disraeli’s, that the House of Commons teaches 
mutual forbearance. This book is the expression of some- 
thing more than political forbearance,—it is the expression 
of almost youthful sympathy with ability of every sort and 
kind, purely intellectual, or moral, or artistic. If anything, the 
book is too sympathetic,—too little critical. But that is not 
at all the fault we should have expected from a steady and 
laborious Member of the old Conservative Party. It is too 
seldom, for instance, that Sir Richard Temple draws an 
important political lesson from what happens in the House 
of Commons, as he does, for instance, though it is rather an 
exception to the rule than an illustration of his ordinary 
method, in the following sagacious passage dealing with the 
Report on the Tithes Bill in February, 1891 :-— 

“The Bill passed through Committee on February 3rd. It was 

brought up on Report without delay, and apparently would have 
passed that stage with but little let or hindrance, when, lo and 
behold! the Welsh opponents found a new ally in the Irish 
quarter of all places in the world. The Nationalists wished that 
an Irish motion, in which Mr. John Morley was concerned, should 
not come on till a certain day ; so they would fill up the interval 
of time by prolonging debate on English Tithes! This they 
actually did, thereby affording us an object-lesson in the manner 
whereby Irish Members will treat British business, with a single 
eye to some question in Ireland.” 
Another charm of this book is that it really represents its title. 
It gives us Sir Richard Temple’s “life in Parliament” with 
all its singular laboriousness and all its singular boyishness 
of spirit. Here, for instance, is the passage in which Sir 
Richard Temple describes Lord Randolph Churchill’s short 
career as Leader of the House of Commons, with all that 
youthful enthusiasm of eloquence which we should so little 
expect from an Anglo-Indian statesman of large experience 
and no ordinary ability :-— 

“Lord Randolph was the guiding star in the beginning of this 
new Parliament. During this short Session of August and 
September, 1886, he had, in the estimation of his followers in the 
House, justified the selection which the Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury, had made of him to lead them. On the one hand, he 
had not relinquished any of his known qualifications as a 
strategist in electioneering campaigns, as the best platform 
speaker, and as the most potent orator at mass-meetings, of 
that day. On the other hand, he had from his Front Bench 
in the Commons evinced tact, readiness, resourcefulness, courage, 
and resolution. ‘Though his course had been meteoric, we 
thought that its coruscation and radiance would continue. To 
use another metaphor, he had like an eagle soared aloft, and was 
poised in mid-air on strong wing. We knew, of course, that he 
must swoop down somewhere and upon something. Yet we 
trusted that the flight would descend nowhere but upon the 
Opposition, and on none but our opponents.” 

The late Mr. Bagehot, in his amusing letters on the French coup 
d'état of 1851, illustrates the preference of the old East India 











Company in Leadenhall Street for a commonplace style, by 
asserting that some ambitious young aspirant for an Indian 
appointment asked one of the old directors what style they 
preferred in the despatches sent to them, to which the reply 
was, “The style, Sir, as we likes, is the humdrum.” Sir 
Richard Temple went to India, we believe, in those old days, 
but the style he prefers is anything but the humdrum. How- 
ever, his is in general an excellent style. And there is a 
simplicity about his few purple patches which rather recom- 
mends the book to us than offends us. With all his ex- 
perience, and with all his sincere Conservatism, there is a 
good deal still of the elasticity and buoyancy of the schoolboy 
in Sir Richard Temple. 





A HISTORY OF FLORENCE.* 

M. PERRENS is already known as a historian of Florence, 
having published six volumes of its history, from the earliest 
times to the recall of Cosmo de Medicis from exile. To these 
he is now adding three further volumes, which carry on the 
record up to the final crushing of the liberties of the city by 
the imperial forces about a century later. The volume, how- 
ever, which is now before us only deals with what may be 
called the first domination of the Medici, ending with the 
death of Lorenzo in 1492. The author is good enough to in- 
troduce the present work to us with a complacent reflection 
on the success of the former one, which “ obtained the 
grand prize Jean Reynaud” (translation-English) “from 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, and soon after 
opened the doors of the Institute to its author. In Italy it 
was also crowned with academical honours and honorary dis- 
tinctions, as may be gathered from the current criticism of 
the Italians. ‘It is, to our shame, the best history of Florence 
known.’” There is a mingled geniality and confidence about 
this self-introduction of the author to the public, which has a 
peculiar charm for the sympathetic reader. 

Personally, however, we are rather inclined to think that 
those kindly Italian critics must have been somewhat easily 
pleased, at least to judge from the specimen before us. It 
is true that M. Perrens has been abominably translated. 
The English version here presented to us could hardly 
be worse,—indeed, we can hardly speak of it as being 
written in English; it is ratber in that most impossible 
of dialects, the language of the translator. The words 
employed are no doubt to be found, without an exception, 
in English dictionaries, but their combinations are so 
strange and so feeble as to convey hardly any idea to the 
mind. ‘Taking an instance at random, we find the following 
description of Sforza :—“ Strong, brave upon necessity, capable 
of fixed ideas, and turned to evil by interest or by hate, he 
inspired distrust, and forced others to reckon with him.” It 
may be more or less intelligible, but is it fair to the translated ? 
In another place we hear of Diotisalvi Neroni that “ twice, 
while he was Gonfalonier of Justice, he attempted to restore 
liberty. But his contemporary Nerli quite understood that 
this byword was then nothing but a cover of ambition.” 
We have less objection to the young man who had “ flown to 
Sienna ’—though this was undoubtedly a remarkable feat— 
and to whom, when he was recaptured, the crowd cried 
“Scampa!” which is strangely rendered as meaning “ Save 
yourselves!” We are not told how many selves that young 
man had. There was another young man, called Piero de’ 
Bibbiena, whom Lorenzo made “his secretary-general, as we 
should call him.” We cannot make oath that we should not 
have called him so, but we have certainly not the remotest 
idea what we should have meant. 

These are small points, no doubt, quite unwortby of notice 
if the translation had been made vivi voce, or written down 
negligently by one person with little knowledge of French for 
the benefit of another with less; but they become serious 
faults in the case of one who comes before the public as the 
translator of a work of importance. From such a person we 
are entitled to expect some knowledge of the qualities requisite 
for a translator, and a certain comprehension of both’ the 
French and the English languages. This deficiency is the 
more unfortunate in a case like the present, where we have a 
history of the graver—not to say the more tedious—type, 
which the author has tried to enliven by indulging in that 


* The History of Florence, from the Domination of the Medici to the Fall of the 
Republic, 1434-1531. By F. T. Perrens, Member of the Institute, Translated 
from the French by Hannah Lynch, London: Methuen and Co, 
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effervescent and frothy style which finds favour among many 
of his countrymen, and which certainly reads best in French. 
It is usually somewhat toilsome for the dull Anglo-Saxon 
intellect to follow the skipping historian ambling up and 
down among his facts, chiefly preoccupied with the laborious 
effort to put a smart phrase in every sentence. This we 
have found a hard thing to digest, even when presented to 
us in its first freshness in the wittiest of living languages,— 
much harder to follow when transferred into our own more 
formal speech, even where the original matter and the 
rendering were alike good. When both are alike indifferent. 
and the reader wanders hopelessly through a wilderness of 
pages bristling with abortive attempts at epigram, rendered 
yet more futile by mistranslation, the task is almost too great 
for human energy. 

That M. Perrens is a historical scholar, deeply versed in 
the difficult and complicated annals of Italian mediwval 
history, no one can doubt; that he is a historian, the book 
before us does not so clearly prove. We see at every point 
how carefully he has got up his materials; we are willing to 
grant that he may possess those qualities of sound judgment 
and insight which goto make up the true historian ; we concede 
him the power to study history, to think history, even perhaps 
to understand history ; but in writing it we cannot hold him to 
excel, The want of this one needful quality has spoiled many 
a would-be historian already. In our time and country we 
have had two remarkable instances in Lord Stanhope and 
John Hill Burton. Both these learned men left works con- 
‘taining vast stores of historical knowledge, but each lacked 
that fundamental attribute of the historian, the ability to 
retail their knowledge to the world, and upon neither there- 
fore would we confer that honourable title. Yet their works 
are standard works, they have a place on the shelves of every 
library, and he who reads them shall perchance have his 
reward hereafter. To such a degree of immortality M. 
Perrens may also with sufficient reason pretend, but to no 
higher; for the same fatal defect we have noted appears to us 
to be his in a marked degree. 

The history of the fifteenth century in Italy is, in its 
external aspect, not a lovely thing to look upon. The whole 
country is embroiled in a seething atmosphere of little wars 
and petty intrigues; every man’s hand is against his brother, 
and every little State nourishes against its neighbours a furious 
rancour of jealousy such as has been rarely known in history. 
Venice is at feud with Milan, and Milan threatens Florence; 
Florence defies the Pope, who, in his turn, excommunicates 
the King of Naples. Next year they are all friends again, 
striving to cheat each other in peace and amity, till some more 
than usually successful coup on the part of one of the schemers 
puts all the others in temporary league against him. - Never 
was such a constant changing of partners as in this little 
round game of treachery which Italy then kept snugly to 
herself, before the intervention of the more formidable 
gamesters from outside, France, Spain, and Austria. As a 
rule, the antagonists were thoroughly worthy of each other, 
the Pope perhaps proving as a rule the least scrupulous; but 
the churchmen of this period were no models, and the best of 
them seldom rose to the Holy See. Regarding the manners 
of the Church, M. Perrens tells a very curious incident of the 
attempted murder of the Medici brothers in the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi. They were to be killed at high-mass in the cathedral, 
Franceschino de Pazzi and another being intended to attack 
Giuliano, while Lorenzo was left to the sure hand of the condot- 
tiere, Montesecco. But Montesecco drew back, partly because 
Lorenzo had shown him some kindness, but chiefly from his 
repugnance to commit such a crime upon holy ground. To 
replace him, the leaders of the conspiracy determined to select 
dvo priests, on the ground that they, being accustomed to go 
about their daily avocations in the cathedral, would have no 
such seruples about sacrilege. The leaders were right, for 
two priests were readily found to take upon themselves the 
crime which the soldier of fortune shrank from committing. 
We are happy to say that they were both killed in the tumult 
which followed the attempt. Archbishop Salviati, whom 
Lorenzo afterwards hung in his archiepiscopal robes, was 
present in Florence on a special mission from the Pope to 
superintend the assassination. 

The details of all these wretched little networks of in- 
trigue, all the useless, trivial wars of the time, are followed 
out by M. Perrens with a conscientiousness that we cannot 
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blame, as the world seems convinced of the propriety of 
sweeping out these dirty back-stairs of history. The policy 
of the Mediciis carefully and skilfully brought out. It was not 
over-scrupulous—whose policy was in those days?—and M, 
Perrens is far more bitter against it than has been usual with 
modern historians. ‘“ One of the fundamental principles,” he 
tells us, “in the politics of the Medici was unceasing and 
unscrupulous persecution in every form and in every degree.” 
This is, no doubt, strong, but they were rather cruel to their 
enemies, a fact on which our author lays great stress; it was 
the fashion of the times. An enthusiast for Republican 
Government, such as every Frenchman now professes to be, 
must censure those who took away from Florence even the 
semblance of liberty. It is curious to notice the progress of 
tyranny, from the Albizzi, who really respected the liberties 
of Florence now and then, through Cosmo de Medici, who 
respected them still in name though not in fact, to Lorenzo, 
who denied their even nominal existence. 

For an Italian family, the Medici were singularly averse to 
war. Personally, they hada strong distaste for any kind of 
fighting, and their invariable policy was to turn the minds 
of the people rather to peaceful arts and industries. Yet in 
foreign policy they were always strong, Lorenzo being per- 
haps the greatest diplomatist of his day. As M. Perrens 
insists, with perhaps excessive earnestness, they were 
merchants before everything, and, as merchants, of course 
they were greatly benefited by the increased prestige of 
Florence, which resulted chiefly from their own vigorous and 
adroit management of foreign affairs. Curiously enough, 
Cosmo, a far less eminent statesman than his grandson, was a 
good man of business, while Lorenzo was a bad one. The latter 
took as much interest in the mercantile affairs of the family, but 
he mismanaged them dreadfully, and repaired the disasters his 
bungling had occasioned, by unscrupulously helping himself 
to the funds of the State. Whether Florence actually pros- 
pered under the Medici is doubtful. Undoubtedly she grew 
in outward importance, especially towards the end of Lorenzo’s 
reign. The Medici were also, of course, liberal encouragers of 
the arts and letters; but this was probably as much for their 
own pleasure as for any public-spirited object. It is curious 
to notice their different manners of dealing with these as with 
other things. Cosmo loves all things that show; the outward 
and visible signs of the art of Brunelleschi and Ghiberti, 
Donatello and Luca della Robbia, delight him more than any- 
thing. He is a great builder of libraries, but cares little if 
the manuscripts contained in themare genuine or not. Tothe 
company of scholars he is ‘‘ but a courteous host,’—a perfect 
type of the serious millionaire, who can see that there is 
advantage to be got out of this kind of thing, but sets no 
real value in his mind on anything without outward show. 
Lorenzo, on the other hand, comes among his scholars as a 
Prince unbending from his State labours. They are his real 
companions by choice, to whom he gladly devotes the hours 
that can be spared from public duties. He is a poet himself, 
too,—over-praised, perhaps, by flatterers, but still not con- 
temptible; and he chooses for a time to call these men his 
fellows, all the while, it is true, with a consciousness of his 
own ineffable superiority, but only shown in his superb 
graciousness, widely different—more different than the natural 
progress of two generations would account for—from the 
half-concealed sneer of the practical Cosmo. M. Perrens 
cleverly suggests this comparison. The fatuousness of our 
author’s art-criticisms we have seldom seen equalled, and 
never surpassed. It is pleasing, however, to know that he 
“can stilladmire” Fra Angelico. If earthly criticism can still 
reach Fra Angelico’s ears, he should be comforted by this. 





THE HUMOUR OF NURSERY-RHYMES.* 
Wuen the English ship, with the envoys sent in 1858 
to conclude the peace with China, was fired upon by 
the forts at the mouth of the Pei-ho river, the captain of an 
American man-of-war in those waters took part in the fight, 
and on the side of the English, though his own Government 
had no quarrel with that of China. In his despatch reporting 
what he had done, he justified himself by saying that “ Blood 
was thicker than water.” The good old saying is promising 
to become more and more true in all our relations with our 
kinsmen across the sea. We have before us an instance in 





* Verse and Pro: for Reginnovs in Readin , Ecitol by Horace E, Scudder. 
Boston, U.S.A.: Houglt»:, Mifflin, and Co, 
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the delightful little book of Verse and Prose for Beginners 
in Reading, which is one of the little volumes of the “ River- 
side Literature Series” now being published in Boston 
(U.S.A.) The heart of every Englishman and English- 
woman warms to the nursery rhymes and tales of their child- 
hood; and the pleasure has a new power added to it, when we 
have such a witness that our American brothers and sisters 
are sharing it with us, either as children or as grown-up men 
and women. 

The skilful editor has brought out things old and new, and 
this in great variety, though the book is small. It is 
Awerican, but the greater part of the authors are English. 
The book very properly begins with the alphabet, and that 
the alphabet of “Mother Goose,’”—‘“ A was an apple-pie, 
B bit it, C cut it,” and so on. Then we have a string, or 
rather several strings, of such immortal nonsense-rhymes as 
“Sing a Song o’ Sixpence,” “Bye, Baby Bunting,” “Old 
King Cole,” and presently we come to Lear’s more elaborate, 
but not less true, humour,—his alph- bets, his “Table and 
the Chair,” and his “Owl and the F»-sy-Cat.” From the 
quaint, the funny, and the humoro: we pass insensibly 
to the moral, the didactic, and the p: tic. ‘“ Mother Hub- 
bard and her Dog” and “Who k od Cock Robin?” are 
succeeded by “ How doth the little ~ usy Bee” and “ Twinkle, 
twinkle, little Star,” and at last we come to the “ Answer to a 
Child’s Question” and “Lucy Gray.” At intervals there are sets 
of “ Proverbs and Popular Sayings,” among which the reader 
will probably, like ourselves, recognise many of those familiar 
faces he had almost forgotten, they are so many. And it is 
one great charm and real merit of the book that there is no 
mechanical arrangement of the subjects; but the whole is a 
pleasant medley in which fun and folly, humour and pathos 
flow on together, just as is the way in actual life. 

And yet, as in all noble life, too, the course is ever onward, 
laughter makes room by its side for “thoughts that lie too 
deep for tears.” The names of the American authors appear- 
ing in the book are some of them less known to us than we 
could wish. For instance, we will quote one of several pretty 
nursery-songs by Frank Dempster Sherman :— 

“ DAISIES. 
At evening when I go to bed 
I see the stars shine overhead ; 


They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


And often when I’m dreaming so, 

Across the sky the moon will go; 

It is a lady sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 

For when at morning I arise, 

There’s not a star left in the skies ; 

She’s picked them all and dropped them down 

Into the meadows of the town.” 
Our readers will, we think, agree with us that these verses 
have great merit, while they remind us of Shelley’s “ Daisies 
those pearled Arcturi of the earth.” 

The English names are probably as well known to our 
American kinsmen as to ourselves. They range from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson, and include, with others, those of Dean 
Swift, William Blake, Burns, Coleridge, Wordsworth, as 
well as Dr. Watts and Jane Taylor. But what shall we 
say of this love of fun and nonsense, which from the cradle to 
the grave encompasses us like the very air we breathe? In later 
life we need the hand of a little child to lead us back into that 
wonderland ; but with his or her help we “can in a moment 
travel thither ;” and we know that it is, in fact, half for our 
own sake, and half for that of the child that we respond to its 
“ Do tell me a story.” And then the speaker and the listener 
share the pleasure of hearing—perhaps for the twentieth time 
how— 

“A cat came fiddling out of a barn 
With a pair of bagpipes under her arm,” 
or— 
“ The owl and the pussy-cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat.” 
This love of nonsense, like the love described by Berowne,— 


“ Lives not alone immured in the brain, 
But with the motion of all elements, 
Courses as swift as thought in every power, 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices.” 


It is like Nasmyth’s steam-hammer, which can crack a nut, 
or forge the anchor which will hold a ship in a gale, or a 


no one will think it strange, to hear from Mr. Ludlow of the 
enjoyment which Maurice found in one of Lear’s Books of 
Nonsense at his friend’s house. No one will wonder at Mr. 
Ludlow’s account who remembers the sparkling eye and the 
appealing smile—those signs of the true humorist—with 
which Maurice was wont to tell or to hear a humorous story. 
Yet, in another way, is it not strange that a lover of such 
absolute nonsense as these books of Lear’s should be found 
in a great philosopher and theologian, and a man earnest to 
sadness in the active Christian service of his fellow-men? 
There is no answer but that which St. Augustine gave when 
asked “ What is time ? ”—‘‘I know when you do not ask me ; * 
—or in the words which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
one of the most humorous of his many humorists,—“ As theold 
Hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and ink, very wittily 
said to a niece of King Gorboduc, ‘ that that is, is.’” But en- 
joyment of the incongruities and contradictions of nature and 
of man’s life, which we call the love of nonsense, is an ultimate 
fact. The world rests on the back of an elephant; the 
elephant stands on a tortoise; and the Indian says to his 
disciple, “Inquire no farther.” Yet if our plummet touches 
the rock-bottom of fact, and we can no more say why men. 
love nonsense than why they exist at all, it may be permitted 
us to analyse the fact itself, and to ask what, not why, it is. 
Nonsense is one of the fine arts, and in various lands and 
ages has been found worthy of alliance on equal terms with 
the kindred arts of music and poetry and painting. Aristo- 
phanes gives nonsense with dramatic poetry, caricature and 
sculpture are found together in the Etruscan tombs. Hogarth 
has illustrated Hudibras. “Figaro” and “ Papageno” were 
at least half created by Mozart. 


The comic tune is everywhere the proper accompaniment of 
the comic song or ballad, and Shakespeare has married every 
kind of nonsense to immortal verse. Nonsense has two main 
forms,—Wit and Humour. They are hard to distinguish, for 
each is perpetually overlapping and mingling with the other. 
But if we take them when they are at the widest distance 
from each other, the difference seems to be this :—Wit is the 
more purely intellectual. It deals with words, logic, paradox, 
satire, and epigram, and for the most part scoffs with con- 
tempt and scorn at the incongruities and contradictions of 
life. Humour is more genial. It laughs with, rather than 
at, those incongruities and contradictions, and treats them 
not only with tolerance, but with kindly sympathy; and its 
language is warm and effusive, where that of wit would be 
hard, cold, and critical. Yet opposed as these two are in 
their extreme forms, they are, as we have said, continually 
overlapping and intermingling. The sparkling icicles of 
Sidney Smith’s wit are continually dissolved in the sunshine of 
humour, and the genial humour of Charles Lamb, or of Lowell, 
will as continually give us words and epigrams, cut and 
polished, of the highest art of wit. Was it wit, or was it 
humour, when Sidney Smith replied to the question whether 
he had been sitting to Landseer for his portrait: “Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this thing Was it wit or 
humour to tell us how, when the nigger had required Bird-o’- 
Freedum-Sawin’ to tell him which was the North Star, the 
poor slave-owner, conscious of the sin of giving instruction to 
a slave, turned his face about sou’-west, and then “ picked 
out a middlin’ shiny one, and told him that were it *” 


The French have much wit, but little humour. Rabelais is 
the aloe which blossoms only once in a hundred years. We 
have heard a real humorist who has lived many years in 
Germany say that the Germans have no humour; but we 
contradict him with the names of Richter and Hoffmann. 
Cervantes has made Spain a true home of humour. Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza are, indeed, two higher ideals of 
wit and humour than Hudibras and Ralph. Yet we need 
hardly call in Shakespeare to redress the balance, when we 
have Chaucer’s “ Nun’s Priests,” The Essays of Elia, and 
The Biglow Papers, for between the claims of England 
and America we do not pretend to decide. It has been said, 
or at least suggested, that while wit is often heartless and 
even vicious, humour is always the outcome of a moral life. 
But the distinction will not hold good. Sterne, one of the 
greatest of humorists, was a heartless brate; and by a refine- 
ment of wickedness, he makes vice pass unchallenged by 
putting it into the mouth of the honest and simple-minded 
Uncle Toby. Shakespeare, who knew everything, knew how 
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girder to span a wide river. It seems a contradiction, yet 





to make the utterly heartless Falstaff full of interest and 
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attraction, by giving him unbounded humour. The wicked 
old knight fascinates us by his geniality, though we know him 
to be utterly worthless. And yet here, too, as always, Shake- 
speare’s morality is sound. It is not merely that he is brought 
by dramatic justice to an obscure and miserable end. We 
are made to feel throughout that all his genial humour is 
worthless, since it has no foundation of virtue. 
Rosaline, in Love’s Labour's Lost, marks the distinction 
clearly in the description of Berowne :— 
«* A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal.” 
A man cannot be too merry, too full of humour, if his humour 
is within the becoming limit. It must be our servant, not our 
master. Like the fool’ at the Courts of Princes in old 
times, his wit and humour must be kept within severe bounds. 
Then, and then only, will they serve us well. 





‘ THUCYDIDES.* 

Many persons besides Lord Macaulay’s model schoolboy 
are familiar with the often-quoted aphorism, “ History is 
philosophy teaching by examples,” but if we may judge from 
the practical results of this educational process as exhibited 
in the annals of many nations, as well as in the moral and 
political sentiments of individuals, we should presume to 
suggest a various reading, and say, “ History is philosophy 
iabouring strenuously to teach by examples, and very 
rarely, if ever, succeeding.” The statesman—if, indeed, he 
be worthy of the name—who compared history to an old 
almanac, the unenlightened politician who asserted that more 
useful information was to be obtained from a single number 
of any copy of the Times newspaper, than from “all the 
works” of Thucydides, would no doubt say that it is quite 
just and natural that philosophy should fail when using history 
as her instrument, for we have nowadays attained to such a 
pitch of virtuous civilisation and intellectual expansion that 
the deeds and opinions of even the greatest and best men 
of former times need be no concern of ours, as we are by no 
means likely to imitate them. Common-sense and experience 
of life might confidently reply that an advance in civilisation 
may be limited to the promotion of merely physical comfort, 
and may in no wise lead to an increase in moral character or 
political sagacity; that the man who now journeys from 
London to York in a few hours may not be a wiser or a better 
man than his great-grandfather who spent a fortnight in this 
effort ; and that what has formerly happened, not merely once 
but repeatedly, may surely happen again; that the massacre of 
Corcyra finds its antitype in the noyades of Nantes and the 
Susillades of Lyons; that the persecution of the Templars is 
not very unlike the clamour raised against Alcibiades for an 
alleged profanation of the Eleusinian mysteries; that if the 
Athenians slew Socrates because they did not like moral 
philosophy, or, indeed, anything that could be called moral, 
the French Committee of Public Safety sent Lavoisier to the 
guillotine because “the Republic had no need of chemists ; ” 
that the silversmiths of Ephesus were perhaps not much more 
selfish than an English Trades-Union; and that the “lewd 
fellows of the baser sort” who assailed St. Paul at Thessa- 
lonica may find a parallel in the “ corner-boys ” of Dublin, or 
the “ poor and virtuous” unemployed of Whitechapel. 

Some opponents of the study of history take a more plau- 
sible and, at first sight, a more rational ground of objection, 
admitting that it would furnish us with much valuable infor- 
mation, provided always the facts be accurately narrated, and 
on this point exhibiting what we deem ourselves justified in 
terming an unwarrantable scepticism. Bayle and Voltaire, 
wishing to strike at sacred from the side of profane his- 
tory, brought into notice many inconsistencies and improba- 
bilities in historical narratives previously in good repute; and 
the former at least did good service to the promotion of pains- 
taking investigation. Both, however, as well as almost all the 
writers of their incredulous school, neglected two very impor- 
tant rules of evidence, namely, that the strongest charac- 
teristic of human testimony is substantial truth together with 
circumstantial discrepancy, and the maxim of that great 
thinker, Aristotle, that there is nothing more probable than 
that many very improbable things will happen. Bishop 
Butler has well illustrated the latter rules by showing that 





* The Eighth Book of Thucydides’ History. With Notes and Introduction, by 
H. C. Goodhart, M.A., Professor of Humanity in Edinburgh University, for- 
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the story of Cxsar, if told to any thinking man who had never 
heard of him before, would be deemed romantic and even 
incredible; and Archbishop Whateley has worked out this 
principle well in his Historic Doubts as to the life and actions 
of Napoleon I. Sir G. C. Lewis held that no historical narra- 
tive should be deemed worthy of belief unless it had been 
related by a contemporary writer; but if this view be adopted, 
we may make a holocaust of many copious and well-written 
histories. 

Fortunately, however, we have some trustworthy history 
still left, and of this the most valuable specimen is Thucy- 
dides’ History of the Peloponnesian War, the author having 
been a contemporary of the events he relates, and taken some 
part, though not very prominently, in their execution. Those 
who accuse him of aristocratic partiality to the cause of 
Sparta and her allies have, most probably, never read his 
book at all, or at least, with the attention it merits; but, 
reasoning a priori, have inferred that, being of noble birth, 
considerable wealth, and much intellectual culture—three 
things that the Athenian populace, like the proletariat in 
some more modern communities, particularly disliked—he 
must have been favourable to oligarchy,—a palpable non 
sequitur. Having been absent from Amphipolis when its 
inhabitants opened their gates to the Spartan commander, 
Brasidas, he was accused of treason, most probably by 
the worthless demagogue, Cleon (who was pilloried by 
the Muse of Aristophanes, his contemporary, and is now, 
after the lapse of two thousand years, sophistically pane- 
gyrised by Mr. Grote), and condemned to death. His 
case, we think, strongly resembles that of Admiral 
Byng, both being the victims of popular clamour and 
political expediency. Apparently, the Athenian dicasts 
who convicted Thucydides were just as competent judges 
of military operations as the Corporation of London proved 
themselves when they declaimed about the inutility of the 
victory of Talavera and the unskilfulness of Wellington. It 
is a noteworthy coincidence that Cleon was defeated and 
slain in an attempt to retake the city which he had accused 
Thucydides of having treasonably abandoned. The enforced 
exile of our author gave him opportunities for study and 
travel which he, who had heard Pericles debate and Socrates 
argue, and had witnessed the theatrical representations of 
the great dramatic triumvirate, could well utilise; and thus 
we owe to the certainly unjust and probably unduly harsh 
decision of the Athenian Court, the first in excellence as it is 
in date of philosophic histories. 

Students of this great historian will find their labours 
much facilitated by bearing in mind that the Pelopon- 
nesian War was in reality a civil war, in which not only all 
the States of Hellas proper, but even most of the more remote 
colonies took a more or less active part, the nobles in every 
case seeking the alliance and aid of Sparta, while the demo- 
cracy sympathised with Athens. Thus the plebeians in the 
Italian cities favoured the Carthaginian interest, while the 
nobles adhered to Rome, with the single exception of Capua, 
and thus, too, Napoleon I. found a party attached to his cause 
in every nation of Europe, save Russia and Portugal, and was 
constantly receiving information and advice from Members of 
the English Parliamentary Opposition. 

The Eighth Book of this History seems to be at present a 
favourite with commentators, though some eminent scholars 
have expressed strong doubts as to its genuineness, which, how- 
ever, has been ably defended by others. We are disposed to 
adopt the compromise of holding that the greater part of the 
book is the work of the illustrious historian himself, but that 
it did not receive a final revision owing, most probably, to his 
sudden and violent death. Perhaps, too, the infirmities of 
age and the weariness arising from the composition of so 
copious a narrative may have led to carelessness and the 
inequality of style which is but too visible. An author who 
also wrote much, though in a different vein, has told us 
ie “ Opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum.” 

Professor Goodhart has certainly entered upon the right path 
in the work of annotation by making the author his own com- 
mentator and elucidating obscure phrases by parallels from 
other portions of the work. If, as we are told, “ the style is 
the man,” it seems clear that every writer, no matter what he 
may aim at, will exhibit some individual peculiarities, and 
therefore the question should be, not whether a form of 
speech be Attic or not, but whether it be the Attic of 
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Thucydides or whatever author we are perusing. This mode 
was first adopted by the eminent German scholar Buttman, 
who applied it to Homer very successfully ; and as Professor 
Goodhart’s remarks are copious and are evidently the produce 
of both learning and industry, and show an acute appreciation 
of his author, we cordially recommend his book to the careful 
study of those who desire a sound knowledge of the language 
of Hellas. 





NOAH PORTER, PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE* 


Tus “memorial by friends” is not a large book, but it is a 
very suggestive one. It is a record of one of America’s 
best workers, and one of her truest and most sincere 
thinkers in this generation. Ina land of workers, President 
Porter was pre-eminently an enthusiast in work; and the 
loving spirit in which he laboured was almost more important 
than the labour itself. The “friends” to whom we are in- 
debted for this memorial are numerous. The sobriety of their 
language may, we think, be accepted as the best possible 
guarantee for more than the mere verbal accuracy of the 
narrative; while the affection and zeal they manifest are 
simply beautiful. The family and friends of a millionaire 
could not have had such a memorial at any price; and if 
they could, it would probably have been the very last kind of 
memorial they would have desired. We see on every page of 
the book that the object of the writers was to represent their 
dead friend exactly as he was, and there cannot be a doubt 
that they have succeeded. Vastly more might have been 
said, but brevity, in a biography written by friends, will not 
be deemed a cardinal sin in these days of unrestrained 
exaggeration. 


President Porter was, we read, “of the fifth generation 
from Robert Porter, one of the eighty proprietors who settled 
Farmington” [Connecticut] in 1640 “himself,” it is added, 
“the son of a Puritan minister in England who, on account 
of his nonconformity had been ejected from the Established 
Church.” This remark may possibly involve a slight error, 
in view of the great ejectment of August, 1662, the so-called 
birth-time of English Nonconformity. There had, it is true, 
been ejectments before Cromwell, but the one which absorbs 
all others was that which followed the failure of the Savoy 
Conference, following hard on the Restoration, and ex- 
pressing, thus early, the character of that bad period of 
history. Robert Porter in any case carried over the 
Atlantic strong Nonconformist principles. He had left 
a land in which Milton stood for perfect freedom. He entered 
a land in which Roger Williams had already for years been 
contending for, if possible, even more generous freedom. Of 
good farming stock, and, what is more important, of God- 
fearing stock, the first American ancestor of the future Presi- 
dent of Yale, in feudal phraseology, “ founded a family,” but 
founded it on principles remote from feudalism. Noah 
Porter, the subject of this volume, was born in December, 
1811. He grew up a slender, delicate boy, but eager to read 
and learn, and equally eager to do such manual work as came 
to his hand. At an early age he could chop, split, saw, and 
pile wood, and do almost any sort of farming and gardening 
work, besides being an interested frequenter of the black- 
smith’s and carpenter’s shops; in these particulars, and in 
others, closely resembling Dr. Whewell, and with kindred 
results. There is perhaps nothing in the biography of 
Dr. Whewell that attracts to him more affectionate regard 
than his craving desire, on leaving college, (he was of a 
family of handworkers), to handle once more the workman’s ' 


tools; a desire which had effect among a body of miners in, : 


we think, Cornwall,—of course, for scientific purposes. The 
same spirit existed in Noah Porter, and possibly assisted him 
greatly in altogether different circumstances. In his six- 
teenth year he entered Yale College, the smallest boy in his 
class, and one of the best scholars. Here, as everywhere else, 
he made friends who remained his friends till death. At an 
early period he was attracted to the poet Coleridge, and, then 
and later, he seems to have read whatever came in his way, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Kant, Schiller, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Tyndall, Emerson, and all the range of literature which these 
may be said to represent. From this reading he came forth 
so forbearing to opponents, so generous to those from whose 





willing, to advise, that one reads the narrative of it all with 
amazement. He never, one of the writers of this book says, 
was in the least offended if his advice—seldom, if ever, 
sought in vain—was not acted upon; a trait of character the 
rarest in even kind and judicious advisers. 

On leaving college, he became tutor and pastor. His pas- 
torate at New Milford extended a little over seven years; 


that at Springfield, about half as long. During al} 
this time he seems to have been in a very cauldron of 
religious controversy ; with the consolation, amid it all, that 
he married an excellent wife, and won to himself some loyal 
and enduring friendships. There was a Quaker Secession, 
and Mr. Gurney, the English philanthropist, visited the town 
and held meetings. The young pastor invited the Friends to- 
his church, and joined in their worship. An Episcopal 
Church was established, and here also, as soon as possible, 
he held out to these new opponents the hand of fellowship. 
One of his students, speaking of the then President, said :— 
“T loved him better than any one but my wife and children. 
He was like a father to me. I was drawn to the Episcopal 
Church. I told President Porter, and he encouraged me in 
going there. After six months I wanted to be confirmed. 
When the day came, he shortened the service in the chapel, 
went down to St. Paul’s, and took his place in the chancel with 
Bishop Williams. I never was more touched than by his doing 
that.” This isan abridgment of a longer passage. Yet this 
generous man was not termed a Liberal but a Conservative in 
faith. Another instance, from many, illustrating the same 
Conservatism of faith may be recorded. In 1844, Dr. Porter 
reviewed a book by Theodore Parker, differing from the views, 
but referring ina kindly and generous spirit to the author. 

At this time the renowned “ heretic” had enemies on every 
side, and few friends. He asked the editor of the paper for 
the name of the reviewer. The name was sent to him, and a 
friendship between the eminently conservative scholar and 

the daring defier of old faiths began, and ended only with the 

death of the latter. About fifteen years later, Mr. Parker’s 
last letter, ‘‘feebly written in pencil,” ended with these lines : 

—“I must not write more, save to thank you for the universal 

fairness of your treatment of me. Remember me kindly to 
your wife. I wish her health was better. And think as 

charitably as you can of yours thankfully and sincerely, 
Theodore Parker.” This seems to us a very fine incident. 

In 1843, Mr. Porter, then thirty-two years of age (there is a 
discrepancy of dates here), was appointed Clark Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, &c.,in Yale College. The chair was a new 
one, created for himself, and he held it, with something like an 
affectionate regard, to the end of his life. In 1871, at the age 
of sixty, he was elected President of Yale, which he held for 
about fifteen years, during which the character, the revenues, 
and the usefulness of the College were raised immensely. 
This is shown by some very clear and instructive figures. 
He retired from the presidency in the summer of 1886, “a 
very tired man.” He was then seventy-five years of age. He 
died in March, 1892, rich in the affection of an altogether 
unusual number of friends and in the reverence, we think, of 
all true Americans to whom he was known. We are tempted 
to give one verse from a little poem which was written imme- 
diately after his death. The writer says :— 

“No gift of comeliness had he, scant grace 
Of bearing, little pride of mien— 
He had the rugged old-time Roundhead face, 
Severe and yet serene. 


But through those keen and steadfast eyes of blue 
The soul shone, fearless, modest, strong, and true.” 


President Porter would perhaps, on the occasions of his 





visits to England and Scotland, in the fullness of his fame, 
see more clearly than we can, that to go from the Puritanism 
which he, in a sense, represented, to that of his ancestor in 
1640, would be like going from the Copernican system to the 
Ptolemaic. The “old-time Roundhead” was now represented by 
the accomplished scholar of whom his country was so justly 
proud. The old thoroughness was still there, but under new 
conditions. What President Porter did, was done with his 
might. If he had a letter to write to a newspaper, he appears 





to have done it carefully,—as carefully, perhaps, as if it had 
been intended for his College class, or for some learned 


society. Many of his contributions to science, literature, and 


Opinions he differed, so gentle in reproof, so able, and so | theology were made in letters to the local newspapers. In 
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— | other respects, positive and negative—in supporting good or 
S. Merriam, | oy nosing evil—he was equally thorough, without in the least 
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fancying that there was anything heroic in the performance 
of the common daties of life. He once, as a boy, shot a bird; 
and we read that “the sight of the pretty creature killed by 
him was enough. He never again sought his pleasure in the 
death of a living thing.” He was offered, by President Hayes, 
the high and responsible appointment of American Minister 
in London. He refused the offer, and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, nobody ever would have known that the offer had been 
made. The fact was revealed by President Hayes himself. 
President Porter did what he thought was his duty, and then 
was silent. Who among us who can admire and reverence 
high culture united with simple modesty and unbounded 
kindliness of feeling, can fail to welcomea memorial to sucha 
man? We will only make one further remark. The value of 
the book would be greatly enhanced by an index. The 
writers will perhaps consider this in view of a future edition. 





RECORDS OF EPISCOPAL TRAVEL.* 

THE book before us is difficult to mould to the reviewer’s 
purposes. Sometimes it is full of observation and entertain- 
ment, sometimes of the suggestion of fuller work; then at 
times it rushes from place to place with such bewildering 
rapidity, that one needs the wings of Pegasus to keep pace 
with the traveller’s flights. In his countrymen’s habit of 
spelling “traveller” with one “1,” we must really decline to 
follow the American precedent. The saving of space by the 
omission of consonants has not yet commended itself to the 
English spirit. The principal charm of the late Bishop 
Brooks’s letters lies in their perfect unconsciousness. Evi- 
dently they were written with no eye to publication, and weare 
rather surprised to learn that he reclaimed them on his return 
‘to the States, asa record of his travels and experiences, though 
the statement is qualified by the explanation that this was done 
only for hisown amusement. Two journeys of more than a year 
long, and various short summer trips of some three months’ 
duration, form the matter of the selected letters, all written to 
members of his own family. Many of them are addressed to 
children, and being written in a style especially intended for 
readers of the kind, at first struck us, as we turned them over, 
as having been written by a child, and no doubt this form of 
expression at times makes us a little impatient in the read- 
ing. Such letters are really intended for their especial 
‘audience, and do not adapt themselves easily to any other. 
Moreover, they cover ground with such rapidity as to present 
little beyond a bird’s-eye view of the numberless places and 
faces with which they deal in such rapid succession as to pre- 
vent any very lasting impression from being made. When 
‘p. 355 introduces us to Salt Lake City, under the heading 
of “A Summer in Japan—July, 1889,” and p. 370, in the 
ensuing August, states that “ Japan is far behind us, and we 
are almost half-way across the Pacific Ocean,” we are not 
surprised to find that the fifteen allotted pages provide us 
with a very flying view indeed of the manners and customs 
which make a ceaseless study for Sir Edwin Arnold and so 
many of the modern votaries of the strange Eastern Empire. 
But we welcome with pleasure as a novelty the Japanese 
wariety of the world-wide proverb— Vedi Napoli,” and so 
forth—in “ He who has not seen Nikko has no right to say 
Kekko” (beautiful). On July 14th, Bishop Brooks wrote 
from Tokyo :— 

“ArtTHUR Dgar,—Shall I tell you what Japan looks like to one 
on the sixth day after his arrival? I could not begin to do it if 
I tried ; but of all bright, merry, pretty places, it is the prettiest 
and brightest, and if ever life anywhere is a frolic and a joke, it 
must be here. I do not think there can be a grim spot in all the 
happy islands. It is all so different from India. If India is a 
perpetual dream, sometimes deepening into a nightmare, Japan 
is a perpetual spectacle, now and then blazing into a wild orgie. 

In three weeks it will be hard to realise that this life, 
which we have been seeing so constantly for these five weeks, will 
be still going on. The priests praying in the temples, the girls 
chattering over their tea, the jinrikishas running round the 
streets, the jugglers performing in their booths, the missionaries 
preaching in their churches, the merchants squatting in their 
shops, the women toddling with their babies, the boys swimming 
in the stream, and everybody as merry and good-natured as in a 
world of dolls. It will be quite as good to remember as it has 
‘been to see Already young Japan affects scepticism and 
<rousers, but the missionaries will have to set allthat right. They 
are doing good work and have the respect of all true men here. 
So much for Japan—though one might write about it for ever.” 


This is suggestive certainly. The Richard-the-Third-like (as 





* Letters of Travel. By Phillips Brooks, late Bishop of Massachusetts. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1893. 





per Colley Cibber) “so much for Japan” and the easy 
definition of the missionaries’ varied province—indicate oddly 
the good writer’s mind. How Calverley comes before us :— 
“ Forever! ’Tis a single word ! 
Our rude forefathers deemed it two: 
Can you imagine so absurd 
A view?” 

Indeed, after a perusal of this volume the world has 
perceptibly shrunk for us. Paris the Bishop’s correspondents 
must see for themselves. “It is such an odd, splendid jumble 
that it can’t be written about satisfactorily.” Mont Blanc is 
pretty grand, but the Old World has nothing to show that 
will compare with Niagara ;—for our Bishop was the frankest 
of American Philistines. Leipsic is a depressing place to one 
who is conscious of knowing nothing in particular, and every- 
body has some subject to talk you out of your depth upon in 
half-a-minute. Indiaisa delightful country, queer and beauti- 
ful, and worth thirty-five whole pages. Nature and the Moors 
and Velasquez have done the finest things in Spain, whose 
architecture is like their people, a little coarse, as they have 
“something brutal in their very constitutions.” At one 
point, the Westminster Palace Hotel, Tintern, Bonn, Salzburg, 
Venice, Bellaggio, the Wengern Alp, Chamounix, and Paris, 
supply a letter each of about half-a-page at less than a week’s 
interval of date, all on the same summary principle. In 
the summer of 1870 the wanderer is at Andermatt, and 
“there is war in Europe, the most unnecessary and wicked 
of wars that ever was made. France has been insolent 
and arrogant beyond herself. It probably will be short 
and severe.” A Chinese play at San Francisco, a railway- 
climb up Pilatus — for our traveller is up to date again 
—a disappointment over the Miracle Play, all give 
material for these wandering epistles, which are really 
at times little more than the merest records of time and 
place. No typical American globe-trotter was ever in so 
great a hurry, or saw so much in so little time; and we 
own that it is rather as a curiosity of literature, or from 
that point of view, that the book appears to us to be 
most interesting. At one point Bishop Brooks wrote 
from Andermatt that “it is good to rest for twenty-four 
hours;” and as in this letter he alluded to having parted 
from his correspondent at Worcester (U.S.) four weeks 
before, and since then to having visited, in one paragraph, 
Cormayeur, Chatillon, the Matterhorn, Zermatt, the Eggisch- 
horn, Mont Blanc, and the Jura, one does not grudge him 
the feeling! There are eleven big things to be seen in India, 
where Bishop Brooks seems on the whole to have been 
more impressed than anywhere else out of America; and 
we are not surprised at the diffidence with which he wrote, 
from Miinich: ‘I wonder whether I have really got enough 
benefits out of all this pleasant year to make it worth while 
to have come. I sometimes think I have, and then again I 
do not know.” One can scarcely wonder at the mental uncer- 
tainty, where the pleasures of memory must have been so 
amazingly mixed; nor, for that matter, need one attribute to 
the author any undue satisfaction with his own power as a 
letter-writer in wanting his epistles returned. He must have 
wanted a “refresher” sometimes very much, when mentally 
separating his Japanese and other impressions. 


In England, as a visitor, Bishop Brooks met with a very 
hospitable reception from men of all classes and kinds. 
Tennyson and Dean Stanley, and Jean Ingelow and Browning, 
and Matthew Arnold and Archdeacon Farrar, and Pro- 
fessor Bryce and John Bright, and Mr. Gladstone, are 
all the subjects of curiosity and comment. At Tennyson’s 
he was a welcome guest, and we have much of the usual com- 
ment on the poet’s house and ways, and his readings of his 
own poetry, learning that his own favourite lines are to be 
found in “The Gardener’s Daughter” and “ Locksley Hall.” 
If the Bishop shows us the Prime Minister in no new light, 
he adds to the perpetual buzz of curious comment which 
surrounds his thoughts and ways, and instances anew the 
inexhaustible attraction of the great personality which so 
overtops the English-speaking public gallery of the last 
many years. 

Before parting with this good Bishop, we must not forget 
to add that his visits to England were anything but all 
holiday, as his preaching-power seems to have been in con- 
stant requisition. It was, of course, nothing for such a 
traveller to preach at Harrow in the morning and West- 
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minster Abbey in the afcernoon; while the pulpits of Oxford 
and Cambridge found him a willing tenant, and he discoursed 
generally in divers places. He was admitted to the beloved 
Oxford degree in due course; and as we sum him up we are 
inclined to think of Thackeray and his “ Hierosolyma vidit.” 
At p. 169 he is writing from Berlin, having been at 
Moscow and the Nijni-Novgorod fair (with twenty full lines 
of description) since his last letter, and having looked in at 
Warsaw for a pleasant day. Just before that, he had seen 
the Norwegian fiords and Stockholm and Christiania and 
Aak and Avo, in Finland. Three whole days were spent at 
St. Petersburg, but only as a concession to “the vestibule of 
Moscow ;” while a letter from Genoa, at another time, tells the 
recipient that “since last Sunday we have strolled through 
Southern France.” As the writer at one time speaks of 
having been to Munich several times before, and as Venice and 
Como and the like crop up, generally about midsummer, at 
sundry times and places, our readers will hold us excused for 
finding no very consecutive clue to the wanderer’s movements. 
What a Bishop he would have made for a see like Gibraltar! 
His judgments on men and things are always so sharp, and 
short, and decisive, that he is a relief to the inconstant mind. 
He is in Paris so immediately before the investment that we 
are led for a moment to hope for a taste of an American 
besieged episcopal resident, when, on September 5th, 1870, 
he writes that there is difficulty in getting out. Out he got, 
however, with American deftness; nor cared to tell us how, 
while already giving orders to prepare at home the sermons 
which he was going to preach when he got back. As for 
the advance of the Prussians, “the French papers say it is 
a movement of desperation ; the Prussians call it the march 
of a victor.” The wonderful record of constant mobilisa- 
tion in this erratic but entertaining volume strikes us as 
sometimes one and sometimes the other. We have no doubt 
that the eagerness of devoted friends to have such a memorial 
of their beloved teacher is accountable for the publication 
of these hasty but graphic letters. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Good Words makes a very spirited start in 1894, with the first 
instalment of a new story by Mr. Baring-Gould, and several 
interesting miscellaneous articles, including “ The Proof-Sheets 
of Macaulay’s Essays,’ by Mr. George A. Aitken; “‘The Kam- 
malot of Romance,” by Mr. E. Capper; and “ Birds’ Wings,” by 
Sir William Flower. In the opinion of most critics, Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s recent work has not been quite up to the mark; he has 
probably been writing too much, and too rapidly. But there is 
undoubtedly a revival of the old “John Herring” strength in 
his new Devonian story, and in his sketches of Jasen Quarm, his 
extraordinary brother-in-law Pasco, and “The Little Toad,” 
which last gives to the story the title of “ Kitty Alone.” Mr. 
Aitken’s paper on the proof-sheets of Macaulay’s essays—they 
were roughly printed in India, and were presented by Macvey 
Napier, the editor of the Edinburgh Review, to Mr. Gibson-Craig, 
whose library was recently dispersed—is interesting on account 
of the sort of corrections that were made, in the first instance, 
by Macaulay on himself, and in the second by Napier on 
Macaulay. Napier appears to have set himself almost invariably 
to tone down his brilliant contributor’s strong language. Thus, 
in dealing with the inaccuracies of Wallace, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s editor, Macaulay originally wrote, ‘In a quarter of an 
hour we could find twenty such.” Napier changed this into, ‘In 
a little time we could find twenty such.” But Macaulay was 
capable not only of blundering, but of correcting his blunders. 
Thus, in his original draft of the essay on Bacon, he wrote that 
his favourite “dealt not at all in resounding nothings, such as 
CHORE... 6 6 ss in which Cicero and Mr. Shandy sought consola- 
tion after the loss of Tullia and Bobby.” Immediately after he 
‘had despatched his article, Macaulay remembered that Sterne had 
put into Shandy’s mouth passages from Bacon himself. He there- 
fore wrote to Napier correcting his blunder. In addition to the 
other articles in this number of Good Words, of which men- 
tion has already been made, there is a story, “Try for her in 
Fifty,” by Mr. Clark Russell. This is notable solely because it 
supplies evidence that Mr. Russell is seeking to fortify his sea- 
stories by “fables from the land of spirits.” This is, however, a 
sign of weakness rather than of strength. 


Variety rather than distinction is the note of the January 
number of Cassell’s Magazine. It is rather too soon to pronounce 
upon the serial stories, although they must be allowed to have a 





somewhat “thin” look, at the present moment. Thus it has 
certainly to be proved that “The Sleeve of Care,” which is by 
the author of the very successful “Temptation of Dulce 
Carruthers,” will te at all equal to that work. Of the minor 
stories, “‘ The Doctor’s Secret,” which tells of a murder committed 
in alcoholic frenzy, and “The Queer Passenger’s Story,” 
relating an attack made upon a stronghold of eagles, are the 
best. Of the miscellaneous articles, “ Modern Manchester ” may 
be singled out as opportune, and “ Picturesque Ipswich” as 
eminently readable. 


In most respects the January number of The Argosy (that 
least variable of the magazines) may be regarded as an average 
one, the fiction in particular being of the usual excellent kind, 
and Mr. Charles W. Wood continuing his descriptive geo- 
graphical papers;—on this occasion he deals with South Africa. 
There is one article, however, of a decidedly out-of-the-way kind, 
giving, as it does, ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Sir Walter Scott.” 
The writer signs her paper with the letters “ F. M. F.S.,” and 
says that she was eleven years of age when “I heard how my 
father, always previously a strong, robust: man, had fallen down 
in a fainting fit by the side of that open grave at Dryburgh, 
in which his dearest and most intimate friend was about to be 
laid, and hid for ever from his sight.” Not only was Sir Walter 
Scott an intimate friend of the writer’s father, but she also tells 
that the young lady to whom he was passionately attached, was 
married to her mother’s brother, Sir William Forbes. The 
paper bears loving testimony to Sir Walter’s geniality and his 
kindness to children, not unallied, however, with dignity. We 
have in it also glimpses of Sir Walter’s second son, Charles, who 
died in Persia, where he held a diplomatic appointment. He is 
described as “ brilliant in conversation, animated and witty, with 
a charming countenance, brightened by keen flashing eyes that 
were often sparkling with amusement.” 


Mrs. Oliphant’s new story, “Sir Robert’s Fortune,” is the 
feature of Atalanta at present; it promises to be one of the best 
of her essentially Scotch novels,—and that is no slight praise. 
The January instalment is a good study in Northern character— 
or rather characters; and in some of its predecessors there were 
descriptive passages in which Mrs. Oliphant positively secaled—as 
no other writer can scale—the heights of prose Wordsworthianism. 
This number of Atalanta also contains an instalment of a serial 
story by “Maxwell Gray,” and a number of interesting articles, 
including “ Garibaldi in London” and “a singer’s” experiences 
as “a débutante,” from which last one is glad to learn that, “on 
the whole, the pleasant element predominates, while disagreeables 
often partake so largely of the ludicrons as to lose half their 
power to wound.” 

The Woman at Home, otherwise “Annie S. Swan’s Magazine,” 
seems to have firmly established itself as an enjoyable mélange of 
letterpress and illustration, fact and fiction, cookery and dress, 
marriages and nursery chatter, specially adapted—or supposed to 
be specially adapted—to the comprehension of women. A little 
and almost lurid bit of autobiography, by Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, entitled “A Backwoods Childhood ;” “ Daniel Jacobs: 
an Idyll of Dartmoor,’ by Mr. Baring-Gould—and wonderfully 
idyllic for him; and “ Among the Fjords with Edvard Grieg,” 
are among the most interesting contents of an excellent number. 

From being a quarterly magazine, The Investors’ Review has be- 
come a monthly, and, perhaps to signalise this new departure, its 
editor, Mr. A.J. Wilson, has published an article on “ A Paralytic 
Bank of England.’ As this paper has caused a good deal of stir 
in commercial circles, it need not be specially commented on here. 
Mr. Wilson is certainly not a hopeful writer. While in this 
article he comments on “the isolated position of the Bank of 
England, its business ineptitudes, and its appalling absence of 
anything like consistent or even decently intelligent action,” he 
tells us in another paper on “ French Finance and Social Dis- 
order,” that “some day, not now very far distant, this precarious 
social stability will be smashed to pieces, and the French people, 
broken-spirited, disintegrated, torn by evil passions, will have 
once more to begin the labour of evolving a new social order out 
chaos.” Mr. Wilson is, however, a vigorous and fearless writer, 
and his “ Hints and Memoranda for Investors ” and “ Company 
Notes,” which are features of his magazine in its new as in its 
old form, deserve careful attention. 

There is one eminently popular paper in the new number of 
The Law Quarterly Review,—Mr. Edward Manson’s “Scenes in 
Court from the Year Books.” This shows how in the days of the 
Plantagenets, the King’s Justices were in the habit of swearing, 
—even a Bishop was told to “ go to the devil;” how a Justice bade 
a counsel “stop his noise;” and how a jury, hesitating over a 
question of legitimacy, was warned, “‘ You shall tell us in another 
way how he was next heir, or you shall remain shut up without 
eating or drinking until to-morrow morning.” Apart from this 
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article the new number of The Law Quarterly Review is an 
admirable one, containing a large number of articles and notes, 
that are at once solidly informing and up-to-date. Specially 
deserving of commendation are Mr. Thomas Snow’s “ The New 
Rules of the Supreme Court,’ and Mr. Francis E. Bradley’s 
“ Modern Legislation in the United Kingdom.” 

The December number of Colonia, which is the magazine of the 
Colonial College, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk, resembles other students’ 
periodicals in giving “Athletic ” information and “ College 
Notes,” and even in having a “ poet’s corner.” It differs from 
the ordinary run of these however, in containing communications 
of various kinds from different colonies, such as Australasia, 
Ceylon, and Canada. One of the most valuable of the contents 
of this number is a concise paper on practical life in California. 

The Entr’acte Annual for 1894 is, like its predecessors, an 
agreeable collection of light papers, dealing with actors, actresses, 
and acting, profusely illustrated by Mr. Alfred Bryan in his 
usual vein of broad but not unpleasing caricature. The Annual 
would have been all the more acceptable, however, had it not 
contained a paper on the late Mr. F. B. Chatterton, and dwelling 
a good deal more upon his weaknesses than upon his good points. 
No doubt the writer of this article tries to be scrupulously fair, 
but was this not emphatically a case for de morluo nil nisi 
bonum ? 

Facing Fearful Odds. By Gordon Stables. (Shaw and Co.)— 
The period of which our author writes is the War of Indepen- 
dence in America. We begin with a pleasing and somewhat ideal 
account of life in the backwoods, and finish up with some fighting. 
The first part is good; but we cannot say the same for the last, 
for when Dr. Stables gets into history, he becomes somewhat 
excited and forgetful of his narrative; he has not the happiest 
knack of combining history and fiction. However, it is a readable 
tale, and, of course, there is a love-story. 

The Little Dowager. By Mrs. Sale Barker. (Routledge.)—A 
small boy tells the story of his own and his little niece’s adven- 
tures with gipsies, exploding chemicals, boats, and a fussy aunt. 
It is just the narrative that a child likes to listen to, and it dis- 
plays much knowledge of children and children’s thoughts. The 
title of The Little Dowager adds a picturesque interest to the 
heroine of the story, and, moreover, Mrs. Sale Barker has the 
gift of making her little characters act and talk with a natural- 
ness and humour that makes The Little Dowager readable for folk 
of any age. We may be sure some children will like the story 
and all might read it with pleasure. 

The British Almanac and Companion, 1894. (Stationers’ Com- 
pany.)—This useful almanac appears again, with its customary 
variety of information, political, social, and other, astronomical 
tables, lists of official personages, and other matters such as one 
would commonly desire information abcut. The Colonies and 
foreign countries are separately treated. It is interesting to 
observe that the total amount of annuities and pensions is 
£334,538 10s, 10d.; the Civil List Pension, £1,200 being granted 
every year, can hardly make up the amount to £350,000. The 
Republic on the other side of the Atlantic—and we are always 
being lectured on the extravagance of a Monarchy—spend in 
pensions about thirty-five millions, i.e., nearly one hundred times 
as much.—F rom the same publishers we have The Clergyman’s 
Almanac, a very serviceable little publication, conveniently sized 
for lying on the reading-desk, among other uses. 

St. Nicholas. Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This “Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks” con- 
tinues to retain its position as one of the best, if not the very 
best, of children’s magazines. The table of contents exhibits 
as great a variety as ever,—fiction, adventure, natural history, 
comedy, and we know not what else. The pages devoted 
to “enigmas,” “acrostics,” &c., display great ingenuity. The 
illustrations are as excellent as ever. 

In the “ Dryburgh Edition ” of the “ Waverley Novels ” (A. and 
C. Black) we have Peveril of the Peak, with ten illustrations, 
drawn by Stanley Berkeley ; in the “‘ Border Edition” of the same 
(J. C. Nimmo), Quentin Durward, in two volumes. Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s introductory essay is particularly interesting. He regards 
Quentin Durward as “in a sense the best of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels,” a judgment in which many will agree with him. Yet 
it was scarcely a success, at least at first. Its transcendent 
merits were first recognised in France. 

The Little Squire. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This is a somewhat commonplace story which yet contrives 
to be readable, thanks chiefly to the lifelike sketch of the little 
heroine. A lonely, imaginative, tender-hearted child, loyal to its 
beliefs and affections, has seldom been better drawn. Cicely, too, 
has a great look of nature, though it is not one that pleases. 
But the tale itself it is impossible to praise. So very trans- 
parent an adventurer as Claude Vernon is too much for one’s 





faith. And how did the little heroine come to find “little 
white stars of the common anemone” when “everything was 
burnt and dry with the long heat,” and the “ Junesun” had been 
burning her brain ? 

What Happened at Morwyn, by M. A. Hozer (Digby, Long, and 
Co.), tells of a brave and charming young lady who undertook the 
Herculean task of paying off her deceased father’s debts, amount- 
ing to scores of thousands of pounds,—(for which she was in no 
way liable),—by means of her earnings as an illustrator of botanical 
works ; and how undauntedly she laboured and stuck to her re- 
solution is related pleasantly and easily. The cleverness, good 
sense, and genuine religious feeling, blended with a touch of 
poetry, that are transfused into the story, give the impression 
that they must form part of the composition of the author’s own 
nature; and the book, which is of the class commonly styled 
“pretty,” without being dull, strikes us as just the thing to suit 
any orthodox and kindly lady anxious to find a story to commend 
to the perusal of unregenerate male relatives, of which she her- 
self can approve thoroughly, and which yet is not likely to be 
jibed at as goody-goody. There is a lodging-house landlady in 
it whose remarks are amusing enough to make us think that 
she might really have charged lodgers for her conversation as an 
extra. 

Ghazels from the Divan of Hafiz. Done into English by Justin 
Huntly McCarthy. (David Nutt.)—Mr. J. H. McCarthy has 
translated these selections from the great Persian poet into prose. 
From one point of view he has done well; we probably see Hafiz 
and not McCarthy, whereas it is difficult to distinguish, in a 
parallel case, Fitzgerald from Omar Khayyam. It has been much 
discussed whether Hafiz’s utterances are real or mystical ; whether, 
as our translator puts it in his preface, “the Beloved is Spirit or 
very Flesh, whether the Wine is the Blood of the Grape or the 
Ichor of Doctrine.” Anyhow, if it is allegory, the truth is closely 
veiled, and one might suggest, as the Jews ruled in the case of 
“The Song of Songs,” that no one under the age of thirty should 
read it. One thing is certainly plain, that Hafiz, whether spiritual 
or carnal, had a surpassingly good conceit of himself. 

Marianela. Translated from the Spanish of B. Perez Galdos 
by Mary Wharton. (Digby, Long, and Co.)—The theme of 
Marianela, by the Spanish writer Perez Galdos, is the faithful 
affection of a poor, uneducated orphan girl for a rich young man, 
born blind, who makes love to her under the impression that she 
is beautiful, until an oculist’s well-nigh miraculous skill enables 
him to see, when the discovery that she does not correspond to 
his ideal produces a change in his sentiments which kills her. 
Notwithstanding some graceful and pathetic touches in the work, 
it does not seem to us so to develop the possibilities of such a 
theme as to do full justice to them; but it is not very easy to 
judge the original fairly from a translation by a lady who has 
evidently thought more of literal exactitude than anything else, 
and has not attended sufficiently to the importance of recon- 
structing sentences translated from a foreign language in order 
to adapt them to English readers. 

New Epirions.—One of the best autobiographies in the world, 
Hugh Miller’s My Schools and Schoolmasters; or, The Story of My 
Education, has been published by Messrs. Nimmo, Hay, and 
Mitchell, of Edinburgh. It is the first of a new and uniform 
edition of his works, which is to be completed in thirteen volumes. 
Hugh Miller died in 1856. A clever little brochure, Did a Her 
or an Egg exist First ? by Jacob Horner, edited by James Crompton 
(Religious} Tract Society), appears in a second edition. We 
have also to acknowledge the Story of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
by Robert Chambers, with additions, including the Autobiography 
(W. and R. Chambers) ; and The Constitution of Man, by George 
Combe (Cassell and Co.), one of a series of ‘ Select Works of 
George Combe,” issued by authority of the Combe Trustees ——~ 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran are publishing, under the name of 
the “ Vignette Edition,” a series of “ Nineteenth Century Classics.” 
The volumes before us,—Poems, by John G. Whittier, with new 
illustrations by William A. McCullough; Poems, by Henry Words- 
worth Longfellow, illustrations by Charles Howard Johnson; and 
The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, illustrations by 
Frederic C. Gordon,—are printed, and the illustrations produced, 
in America. The latter are for the most part effective, and cer- 
tainly above the average of those with which similar volumes are 
furnished. The Log of the ‘Flying Fish.’ By Harry Collingwood. 
(Blackie and Son.) In the “ Pseudonym Library” (T. Fisher 
Unwin), The Sinner’s Comedy. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
Modern Domestic Medicine. By C. R. Fleury, M.D. (Gould and 
Son.)—A ‘‘ third edition, revised and enlarged.” The Professor. 
By Charlotte Bronté. With illustrations by H. S. Greig, orna- 
ments by F.C. Tilney. (Dent and Co.)——And from the same 
publishers, Poems, by Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté; with 
Cottage Poems, by the Rev. Patrick Bronté. 
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——@——_ 
Atkinson (P.), Electrical Transformation of Power, cr 8vo ...... (Lockwood) 7/6 
Baden-Powell (B. H.), Forest Law, 8V0 ........:seecseseseees sinsaseihdlaniiéaad (Bradbury) 7/6 
Bryant (S8.), Short Stucies in Character, cr SVO es...s00.. (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Burrows (H. W.), Memorials by C. Wordsworth, cr 8vo ...... (K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Bushong (C. H.), Modern Gynecology, 8V0 .......sseccseceeeersreceetee (Hirschfield) 7/6 


Butler’s Analogy of Religion (Lubbock’s Books), cr 8vo ...(Routledge) 2/0 
Campbell (H.), Headache, &C., 8VO ....sereceerescseceseeereeretseeceecetesecenses (Lewis) 12/6 
Coleridge (S. T.), A Narrative of the Events of his Lite, 8vo ...(Macmillan) 10/6 
Custance (H.), Riding Recollections, 8vo .......... inde chassetedentsbstee (E. Arnold) 15/0 
Dale (J.), Round the World by Doctor’s Orders, 8vo ..(E. Stock) 10/6 
Davies (J. P.), The Comfortable Season of Lent, cr 8vo..... ...(Skeffington) 3/6 
Davis (R. H.), The Rulers of the Mediterranean, cr 8vo......... (Gay & Bird) 6/6 
Dowling (R.), A Baffling Quest, L2M0 ......seseeeaeee Nede seve' (Ward & Downey) 2.0 
Duane (A.), Students’ Dictionary of Medicine, 8vo... ..(Lonzmans) 210 
Dupuis (N. F.), Elements of Synthetic Solid Geomatry, cr 8v0.. .(Macmillan) 6/6 
Earle (J.), The Psalter of the Great Bible, 1539, 8v0 .. 0.0.0... ....eeeee are) 16/0 
Ellicott (6. J.), Foundations of Sacred Study, P2m9. (S.P.C K.) 2/0 
Feather (J.), Maggie Fairburn, cr 8vo... (Ww es, Conf, Office) 1/6 
Finley (M.), Elsieat Ion, 12mo ..(Routledge) 2/0 
Flint (R.) History of the Philosophy sto Blackwood) 210 
Fry (J. H.), The a. > of Christ, 12mo 




















(Skeffington) 20 
Farman (H. Van F.), Manual of Practical Assaying, (Gay & Bird) 15,0 
GIO (is. FeJe EAGE POLIO, CF GUO. oo 5 vcecccsccoiccceceseee: icunerecsacsvecsened Unwin) 3/6 
Gators (A.), The Veil Lifted (Spirit Photography), cr 8vo (Whittaker) 2/0 
Genung (J. F.), Tennyson’ s In Memoriam, cr 8V0 ...........0-002-008 Macmillan) 5/0 
German Chronicles of War, edited, ~~ by F. sane cr 8vo bal ge me: 3/6 
Grand (S.), Heavenly Twins, 1 vol. er 8vo f sdeaduateubudhiakeetaamnenesed (Heinemann) 6/0 
Gordon (W.), Guides and M: urkers’ Daties, 32mM0........0....00-08 (Gale & Polden) 2/0 
Hazlitt (Ww), Essays selected from the Spirit of the Age: Knickerbocker 
PREM LOUD. 00.00 ss-sccccsenssccncesceresssess audraetiadceatseccecdatwasanuneesouse (Putmans) 2/6 
Hertz (H.), Electric Waves, 8v0 ...........0.00-04 .eee (Macmillan) 10/0 
Hickson (S J.), Fauna of the Deep Sea, cr 8V0..........ceseeeeeees (K. Paul& Co.) 2/€ 


Higginson (T. W. ), English History for American Readers, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 
Hohnel (L. von), Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie, "2 vols (Longmans) 42/0 
Holmes (E.), Price of a Pearl, 3 vols. cr 8VO..............0ce0008 (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Hungerford (Mrs.), Lady Patty, PN isanictuickdainiidianiakeninansenens (F. V. White) 2/0 
Kempis’ The [mitation of Christ. Facsimile cf First Edition, 1471-2 (E. Stock) 31/6 
Kirke (V.), “ Zorg,’’ a Story of British Guiana, cr 8vo ......... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Knight (W.), The Christian Ethic, cr 8vo (Murray) 3/6 
Leslie (Fred), Recollections of, by Clement om 2 vols, 8vo { . Paul & Co.) 30,0 
Litting (G.), Consider Your Ways, er 8vo... (Skeffington) 3/6 























Lockyer ie N.), Dawn of Astronomy, roy 8vo aitenaenediiitnie (Cassell, 7 Co.) 21/0 
Maclear (G. F. By as Village Church and What it dongs 12mo (S8.P.C.K.) 1/6 
McCausland (W. H.), Deferred Pay, cr 8V0 ......cccesecceseeeeeees (Digby “ Long) 6/0 
Millard (J.), Shakespere for Recitation, cr 8yo. ..(Sonnenschein) 2/0 
Montague (C.), Tales of a Nomad, Cr 8VO ....ceccecseceececeeesceeeeceeees (Longmans) 6/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), The Sorceress, 1 vol. OR is cc ddaisd ceascdscaceecns (F. V. White) 3/3 
Parkes (L. C.), Infectious Diseases, Notific: ation, k&e., TE sca (Lewis) 4/6 
Polk (L.), Bishop i General, by W. M. Polk, 2 WOME scseses0s. .(Longmans) 18/0 
Poynting (J. H.), The Mean Lensity of the Earth, BVO cec.corcescoveeees (Griffin) 12/6 
hens (G. H.), Authors and Their Public in Ancient Times, 

RP MMU EN cndschass decedent secenes Xeaceuecaesenee pe gngnunve shiveacaesdnse si ekeaeasangdenson’ (Putnams) 6/0 
Rand (S, T.), Legend of the Micmac:, ics itiiacanniveninacneianiecsitend (Longmans) 12/0 
Rawle (E. J.), Annals of the Ancient Forest of Exmoor, 4to.........(Truslore) 20/0 
Rumpelt (H. B.), German Numerals, roy 8V0 14.0... cesses. seer ...(Truslore) 5/0 
Scott (W. R.), Simple History of Ancient Philosophy, er 8yo.........(E. Stock) 3/6 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth (Ariel Edition), 18m0.............e00000+ .(Putnams) 2/6 
Spalding (T. A.), House of Lords, 8vo . .(Unwin) 10/6 
Story of My Dictatorship, cr 8vo ....... nds, &Co.) 36 


Superfluous Woman (A) : a Novel, 3 v 
Westcott (B. F.), Incarnation and ‘Common Lite, OF BVO ccccccrceses (Macmillan) 
Wilde (0.), Salomie, illustrated by A. Beardsley. ehncasauandes (Elkin Matthews) 15/0 
Wrightson (J.), Sheep: Breeds and Management, 8vo ...........48 +..(Vinton) 3/6 








LIBERTY «CO. SALE oF 


DRESS O: ARPETS, 
STOCK-TAKING | FURNISHING DRAUGHT- 
FA SCREENS, 


10s, 
AND *BRIO- A-BRAC, 


SALE. 
At greatly reduced prices, 


THIS DAY 4 : : 
An exceptional opportunity for intending 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. | urchasers. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russiam, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCE, 


Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week. 








| About 80 persons out of each 100 have some 
difference of focus between the two eyes, and yet 
the majority are content to wear spectacles made 
| with both ) Brot alike,—the result is, continual 
straining and impairment of the vision. For the 
| eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited 
| separately, This method is always practised by 
} Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘‘ Our Eyes,’ now 
| m its Fourteenth Edition), at his only = lg 
| Strand, London, W.C., where he may be peti, Be 
| personally, free of charge, respecting spectacles for 
| all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 
| 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays, 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 


UNEQUAL | 
VISION. 





SUN 


FIRE 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


Aan 


TRADE-MARK, 








HE LONDON DIOCESAN COUNCIL of CLERGY, 
LAITY, and REPRESENTATIVES of CHURCH of ENGLAND SOCIE- 
TIES, under the immediate direction of the Bistop of London and the Bishop of 
Marlborough, are striving very earnestly to raise the tone of public opinion upon 
the subject of impurity in London, and to ameliorate the condition of many 
wretched women who desire to be restored to a better life. 

All who are interested in the concentration of efforts for the preservation of 
the young from temptation, and the rescue of these poor women—aye, and 
children—from a most lamentable bondage of sin and misery, are invited to 
communicate with Wm. FITZMAURICE, Esq., Secretary, London Diocesan 
Council for Preventive and Rescue Work, &., Charch House, Dean’s Yard, S.W., 
and to befriend this quiet, unobtrusive, and most difficalt work. Support i is 
very inadequate, and funds are earnestly solicited. Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, 
Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOLS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in May next,a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Differential and 
Integral Calculus essential. Salary £150 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on application, 
- writing only, to the Secretary, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birming- 

am. 

Applications and copy-‘estimonials should be sent to the Head-Mistress on or 
before February Ist. 

_ rege, | 20th December, 1893. 


EXLEY, KEN T. —PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


RS. ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH wishes to RECOM- 
MEND PRIVATE SCHOOL for LADIES at FOLKESTONE (Principal, 
late H.-M..f High School). Good teaching combined with real maternal care. 
Girls prepared for Cambridge Examinations, «nd for Entrance at Girton and 
Newnham. Very good Music, French, and German, Special arrangements for 
delicate girls. Reference is also kindly permitted to Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone, medical men, and others.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 9 Trinity Crescent. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 22n3,. Reference kindly allowed to 

Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace ; Miss M. Shaw-Le sfevre, 41 Seymour Street, W.; 

Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss HELEN 
a ° 


OVER COLLEGE.—Terms, £80 perannum. No ExTRAs, 

Junior School, £75.—TWENTY EXHIBITIONS THIS TERM for SONS 

of OFFICERS and CLERGY. Qualifying Kxamivation—Head-Master: Revs 
W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


| for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 
Leonards Oollege, Cumberland Gardens. DELICATE GIRLS needing 
sea-air also received by the month or term. House very near College; south 
aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Cumberland Gardens, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, 


ISS WOODMAN begs leave to announce the REOPEN- 

ING of her CLASS on MONDAY, January 15th. Preparation for the 

Public Schools, with Sports, Gymnastics, and Dancing.—13 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 238th, 29th, and 30th, 1894, 

for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum (limited to two 
boarding-houses), two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum each, tenable at 
the School. Candidates under 14.—Applications to be made by March 15th, 1894, 



































DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may 4 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster imac Strand, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, por BRAHAM 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, S W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. The NEXT TERM will BEGIN: Ge FRIDAY, 
January 19th. 


INERALOGY.—Mr. G. SYNGE, F.GS., is willing to 
TAKE a FEW STUDENTS in his Laboratory, for the following 
Elementary Course, to begin February Ist and finish June 33th :—Chemical 
Analysis (qualitative), Microscopic Analysis, Spectram Analysis, Blowpipe 
Analysis, Crystallography, Determination by Hardness, by Specific Gravity, 
Magnetic Properties, &c. Special Arrangements for Ladies wishing to Study the 
Elementary Branches of this Sabject.—For particulars and Syllabus of Course, 
apply by letter, any time, to Mr. G. SYNGH, Addison Studios, Blythe Road, 
West Kensington; or personally, any Wednesday morning, between 11 and lL 
Kindly enclose visiting-card. 


HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MA OBETH, A. R. = — on India paper), after the _ entitled 
SUMMERTIME,” by d. W. B. DAVIS, R.A 
Also a chance of parses as the FIRST hoa the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODAL +3 0 
“REBEKAH,” purchased — a cost of £900. 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 

Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 

















Sum Insured in 1892 


£391,800,000. 


Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.0. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENOESTER, 

Established by Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Saientific Instruction 
io Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Oourses of Instruction 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINOIP. . : 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1894, 





THE 
(joLosIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


| ace INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
tition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Sopaeunent and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities —NEXT TERM begins 
JANUARY 25th, 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
gory and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
aration for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
my Escort, January 16th.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory 
Work; Drawing ; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework; and Physical Exer- 
cises, The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School 
Hours: 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
Fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, according to age.—For Boarding- 
House arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS.—Prospectuses, &c., can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 
16th, 1894, Entrance Examination at the School-House on Monday, January 
15th, at10a.m. A private omnibus for conveyance of Moseley pupils runs daily, 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The Parks, 
MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thorongh education, home comforts, 
Masters, Pupils prepared for Trinity College; Music. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Exams. Lovely situation; safe sea-bathing; tennis. Children 
from abroad and delicate girls receive Principal’s special supervision, Terms 
moderate. Highest references. SPRING TEKM, JANUARY 18th. 





TION on JANUARY 30th for EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School-dues 
to £25 14s. a year. Candidates must be under 15 years of age.—For further in- 
formation, apply to the HEAD-WMASTER or to the SECRETARY. 

An OPEN CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP of the Annual Value of £20 will be 
offered for Competition on TUESDAY, January 30th, to Boys under 12 years of 
age. The Examination will be Vocal, and will incluje the Reading at Sight of 
easy Church Music, The Choral Scholarship is tenable for three years, and 
reduces the Scbool-fees to 15 guineas a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or 
to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Staffordshire. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 

NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admiesion, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ELECTION of ASSOCIATKS.—The day appointed for receiving works by can- 

didates is WEDNESDAY, February 7th, and the day of election FRIDAY, 
February 9th.——ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annuum. 
N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





T 


““NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The JANUARY NUMBER, 
which COMMENCES a NEW VOLUME, contains 
Contributions by: 
THE RIGHT HON. PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
“ PROFESSOR TYNDALL.” 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD EGERTON OF TATTON. : 
“THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL.” With a Chart. 
MRS. CRACKANTHORPE. 
“THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS.” 
G. WALTER STEEVES, M.D. 
“SANITARY INSURANCE: A SCHEME.” 
THE REV. DR. L. H. MILLS. 
“ZOROASTER AND THE BIBLE.” 


1. “THE SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD.” 
2. “THE SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD.” 
WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“CHATS WITH JANE CLERMONT.” Concluded. 
THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 
«A WORD FOR OUR CATHEDRAL SYSTEM.” 


WILLIAM SHARP. 
«THE NEW WINTER-LAND.” 
HERBERT A. GILES. 


“CHINESE POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE.” 
ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. 
“CHARTERED GOVERNMENT IN AFRICA.” 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. _ 
“PROTECTION FOR SURNAMES.” 


“RECENT SCIENCE.” 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SWEDEN and NORWAY. 
“CHARLES the TWELFTH and the CAMPAIGN of 1712-18.” 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., Limited. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S NEW WORK. 
CATHARINE FURZE: a Novel. By Mark Rutherford, 
Author of “ Miriam’s Schoolinz,” &c. 2 vols. eloth, 12s. [Ready next week, 
PICTURESQUE SPAIN. 
The HEART and SONGS of the SPANISH SIERRAS. 
By GrorGe Wuit WHITE. 7 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
The REFORMERS’ BOOKSHELF.—New Volumes. 
BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in the LIFE of a RADICAL. 
Edited, and with an Introdu:tion, by Henry Duncxiey (“Verax”). 2 
vols. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. [Ready. 
INDEPENDENT NOVEG SERIE3.—New Volume. 
LADY PERFECTA. Translated from the Spanish of B. 
Perez GaLpos, by Mary WHArtToN. Demy 12mo, c'oth, 3s. 6d. 
The CHINAMAN at HOME and ABROAD. i 
BRIGHT CELESTIALS. By John Coming Chinaman. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The STORY of the SECOND ESTATE. 
The HOUSE of LORDS: a Retrospect and a Forecast. 
By Tos, ALFRED SpatpinG, LL.B. Cloth, 10:, 6d. 
THIS DAY, full size, demy 8vo, cloth, 53, 
TWO SPHERES. By T.E.8.T. Pp. 512. 
Enlarged throughout. 
*,* The publisher can arrange for purchasers to see these works at the nearest 
bookseller’s on receipt of address. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE COUNTRY OF BURNS. 
A Series of Seven Etchings by David Law. 


Burns’ Corrace, Nr. Ayr. ALLOWAY KIRK. 
LINCLUDEN ABBEY, ON THE NiTH LINCLUDEN, 
AFTON WATER, Tue Twa Brics aT AYR. 
Burns’ MONUMENT ON THE Doon, 
The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 2nd State of these interesting 
Plates, which are printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, yrice 21s, each, or 


the set, £6 63. 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE, 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 5 VIGO STREET, LONDON. 
AND 28 CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SIR JULIUS VOGEL. 
J. P, HESELTINE. 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 





Revised and 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE’S 

i HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, SUNDAY MORNING, January 
14th, at 11.15; Mr.J.H. Muirhead on ‘‘ Abstract and Practical Ethics,”’—a’ reply 
to “Criticism.” 





P2UDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


_——— 


INVESTED FUNDS... oe 


1848, 


£18,090,000, 
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IRKBECE BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS ‘and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 





lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1840. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, *} Secs, 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


‘* There is no Leverage which can so confidently te 





cecommended.”—Medical Annual, 1883, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preférence to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor a. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at ther 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GuINEAS, 






ies iasticcclasicese esdsstdaaicneas «£1010 0 
Half-Page ..... wee S&S §& O 
Quarter-Page........... ace ae 6 
Narrow Column ..... we 310 0 
Half-Column........... we 115 0 
Quarter-Column ...........+. cacccccee O1F 6 

ComPaniEs, 
Outside Page... £1414 0 






Inside Page 


five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow av ragng te two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inc 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPT! ON. 





fncluding postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... F £1 86..0143...07 2 
Encluding postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
Chima Bei. cc te 1106..0153...078 








Applications for Copies of theS PECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE. —In suture, the InpEx to the “SpecTaTOR”’ 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 





the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Rookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
ac. 





8vo, 6s. 

THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 355, 

Will be published on the 17th inst. 





ConTENTS. 
1. ANARCHIST LITERATURE. 
2, History AND FABLE, 
3. CHurcH Missions. 
4. OLD ENGLISH CooKERY. 
5. Some THEORIES OF THE IcE AGE. 
6. LATIN POETRY OF THE CHSAREAN Epocu. 
7. THe BIBLE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
8. BETTERMENT AND LOCAL TaxaTION, 
9, Tue ‘‘ CHILTERN HusDREDS.” 
10. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 
11, Tue PERIL OF PARLIAMENT. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Vol. IV, No. 1 (JANUARY, 1894), ready on 
Saturday, price 1s, 6d. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by Professor S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
Containing signed Reviews of all the important 
Theological and Philosophical Books published dur- 
ing the previous quarter, and Notices and Recorp 
OF SELEcT LITERATURE, by the Editor, 
Published Quarterly, price 1s, 6d. ; 

Annual Sutscription (post-free), 6s. 

Vol. III., in cloth binding, price 7s., now ready. 

The Spectator says :—‘ The student of theology 
will find it a most trastworthy guide,” 


Now ready, for JANUARY, price Sixpence. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Editor—Rev, J. HASTINGS, M.A, 


The Spectator says :—“ We highly commend it...... 
Any student of theology, still more any one who has 
a spiritual charge, will find much that is profitable 
in Tue Expository Times.” 


ConTENTS include:—Notes of Recent Expositior.— 
Christ in Islam. By Professor Margoliouth.—The 
Gospel and Modern Criticism. By Rev. Arthur 
Wright, Queen’s Coll., Camb.— The Parables of 
Zechariah. By Jas. Stalker, D.D.—Contributions 
and Comments.—The Sympathy of Christ.—The 
Hour of the Crucifixion.—Keswick at Home— Books 
of the Month; &c. 





Edinburgh: T. and T, Crark, 38 George Street. 
London: Simpkin, MarsHaLit, Hamitroy, Kent, 
and Co., Ltd. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE. 


JANUARY, 1894, 
Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


The Mental Symptoms of Myxcedema and the Effect 
on them of the Thyroid Treatment. By T. 8S. 
Clouston, M.D. 

On Melancholia: an Analysis of 730 Consecutive 

Cases, By W. F. Farquharson, M.B. 


Hemp Drugs and ety. By Surgeon-Captain J. 
H. "ral Walsh, S.M.I 


Sir Andrew Clark, Bart. _The Disuse of Inquisitions 
under the New Lunacy Acts.—Forensic Hypnotism. 
—The Punishment of Habitual Criminals. — The 
Prevention of Suicide-—The Limehouse Murder Case. 
—The Asylum Chaplain’s Column, 





London: J, and A. CuurcuiLt, New Burlington 
Street, W. 


THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1894, 


DINNERS AND DINERS. By Lady Jeune. 

Income Tax on CorpPoraTIONS, By Hon. W. L. 
Wilson. 

Tue Roman CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND THE SCHOOL 
Fusp. By the Bishop of Albany. 

How To Prevent A Money Famine. By the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

THE HAWAIIAN QuESTION. By F. K. Coubert. 

Tue Sunpay ScHoOoL aNd MODERN BIBLICAL 
Criticism. By Rev. C, A. Briggs, D.D. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE FooTBaLL, By Drs. W. J. White 
and H. 0. Wood. 

TaRIFF AND BUSINESS. 


London: Wm, HerneMAnn, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Price 2s, 6d. 


By ex-Speaker Reed. 





MOST WONDERFUL BUILDING 


up of the constitution takes place after Hollo- 
way’s famous medicines have been uzed for a reason- 
able time. They are pre-eminent above all other 
remedies, more particularly for the cure of liver 
complaints and disorders of the stomach. Car- 
penters, bricklayers, &., would find the Cintment 
invaluable for curing wounds, cuts, sores, and 
bruises. Men in all conditions of life find it of incal- 
culable benefit, as it penetrates internally, and thus 
strikes at the root of the ailment. The Pills act 
like magic in curing low spirits, and they repel all 
attacks on the nerves through excitement, excessive 
heat, brain-worry conzequeut on business troubles, 





&c, They purify the blood, and give a new lease of 
strength to the constitution. 


| HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE PRICE OF A PEARL. 


By Eveanork Hoimes, Author of ‘ Throvgh 
Auvother Man’s Fyes,” &c. 3 vols. 


GOOD DAME FORTUNE. 


By Marra Hoyer. 3 vols, 


BROKEN FORTUNES. By 


HENRY CrRESSWELL, Author of ‘‘ A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN AN ALPINE VALLEY. 


By G. ManvitteE Feny, Author of ‘‘ Mahme 
Nousie,” ‘Lhe Master of the Ceremonies,” &c. 
3 vols. 


AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. 


By ALGErNON Gisstna, Author of ‘‘ A Moorland 
Idyl,” “ A Village Hampden,” &. 3 vols, 


CHRISTINE. By Adeline 


SerRGeant, Author of ‘Sir Anthony,” *‘ Caspar 
Brooke’s Daughter,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Re 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


Contents or JANUARY NUMBER. Price ls. 

AGerapHa: SAYINGS OF OUR LoRD Not RECORDED 
IN THE GOSPELS, By the Rev. Walter Lock, M A., 
Keble Cvllege, Oxford. 

THE BIBLE AND Scrence—I. 7 ene 
By Sir J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., 8. 

THE PREMIER IDEASOF fase Te SOVEREIGNTY 
oF CHARACTER. By the Rev. John Watson, M.A., 
Sefton Park Church, Liverpool. 

A Repty To Mr. CuHase, By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, M.A. 

Mavrics MAETERLINCK ON RUYSBROECK. By Jane 
T. Stoddart. 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF CHRISsT’s Kinapom. By 
the Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 

Tue Fair or Gop. By George W. Johnson, M.A. 


London: Hopper and StovuGHTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


Books, 





Now realy. 
SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 


&e., for 1894, 
** Has for more than ha'f-a-century been regarded 
as containing a history of all the great titled families 
in the Empire. There is soarcely a page in the 
volume that is not full of interest...... There is an 
excellent index to the work...... Considerable space is 
devoted to the question of precedence.” —Times, 
Fifty-sixth Edition, super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 


e 38s. 


London: HARRISON and SONS, 
Booksellers and Stationers to her Majesty, 
59 Pall Mall. 


BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 











PRESERVED  PRO- 


Gours, 
VISIONS, and 





pores MEATS. Also, 





) | aeaamaiaaae of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_ SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





SLPRCLAL eee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— — 





i LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 








MAYFAIR, W. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


? nv 
LISBETH. By Lesuiz Kzuiru, 
Author of “ The Chilcotes,” “ In Spite 
of Herself,” &e. 

** Unqualified praise may be cordially and unhesi- 
tatingly accorded to ‘’Lisbeth,’ in which are readily 
discoverable all the inventive, constructive, and 
literary elements that, when felicitously combined, 
furnish the material of which a really first-class 
novel may be fashioned by a master hand.”—The 
Daily Telegraph. 

DEDICATED by PERMISSION to 

LORD ROBERTS. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


A KING’S HUSSAR: being 


the Military Memoirs for 25 years of a 
Troop Sergeant-Major of the 14th 
(King’s) Hussars. Edited by Herspert 
Compton. 
** Well stocked with incident and adventure.”— 
The Times, 
“It is rarely our privilege to ca!l public attention 
to so interesting, instructive, and wholesome a book 
as ‘A King’s Hussar.’”—The Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By 


Mavrus JoKAl. 

“In the story itself the most noticeable qualitics 
are the judicious courage and the brilliant inven- 
tion of the writer. The most trivial incidents of the 
story are not taken from the common stock of com- 
mon novelists; each of them forms a part of an 
artistic representation of real life.” —Speaker. 


POPULAREDITION. Now ready, price 6s. 
The STORY of FRANCIS 
CLUDDE By Srantry J. Weyman, 
Author of “ The House of the Wolf,” &c. 
‘There is one book among all these new books 
which kept a weary reviewer from his bed. That 
book is ‘ Francis Cludde,’ by Mr. Stanley Weyman. 
All fathers, guardians, and uncles should buy a copy 
to keep, and another, or several others. to give away 
to boys,”’—Mr, ANDREW LANG in the New Review. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S 
LIST. 


Just published, price 1s, 


REJOINDER to PROFESSOR 
WEISMANN. By HERBERT §PENCER. 


Also recently published, price Is. 


TheINADEQUACY of NATURAL 
SELECTION, By the Same Author, 





SECOND and GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 


AGAINST DOGMA and FREE- 
WILL, and for WEISMANNISM. By H. Crorr 
Hitter. Dewy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Containing, 
inter alia, beyond the Original Text. a Concise 
Statement of Weismann’s Theory, a Controversy 
on its Application to Sociology, and an Examina- 
tion of the Recent Criticism of Professor Romanes 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY, 
Vol. I., now ready. 


The APOSTOLIC AGE. By Carl 
WeizsiickEeR. Translated by the Rev. James 
Miuxtar. Vol. I., demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“* Since Baur’s times,’ says the Oriel Professor of 
Interpretation, ‘no such work has keen produced, 
It is capable of regenerating English study,’”—Mrs. 
aoe Ward, in the Nineteenth Century for Jaly, 

Third and Concluding Volume, now ready. 

ORIGINAL NOTES on the BOOK 
of PROVERBS, Mostly from Eastern Writings. 
By the Rev. 8. C. Maran, D.D., late Vicar of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset. Vol. III, Chaps, xxi,- 
xxxi., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Vols, I. and II, may also be had, price 12s, each. 
Now ready, crown Svo, ha'f vellum, paper sides, 5s. 
CENTENARY HISTORY of the 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. By 
MoncurE D. Conway. With numerous 
Portraits and Appendix containing an Original 
Poem by Mrs. ADAmMs (1836), and an Address by 

WILu1am Jounson Fox (1842), 


Just published, Svo, cloth, 18s, 
ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAM- 


MAR. Translated under Professor ERMAN’s 
supervision. J. H. Breastep, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; ard EDINBURGH, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 
Ready this day, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


MR. CUSTANCE’S 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS 
AND TURF STORIES. 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 
Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 21s. net. 








Third Thousand, now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


MR. LE FANU’S REMINISCENCES. 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 





Tenth Thousand, now ready at all Booksellers,’ 


STEPHEN REMARX. 


By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY. 
Small 8vo, paper, Is.; elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
jDublisher to the India Dice. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


e- COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLL d 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the on Sn story of the defendant coo. pry nal 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


December 21st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*Is prescribed by scores of orthod iti 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not woh a pow ate filla seca” satiated 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &ec. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
SoLE ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Catalogues post-free, 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S i A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 


SAVORY AND MOORE'S 
DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S a foo 
STEEL PENS. 


By Rev. MAURICE BELL, 
1878, 








St. John’s, Westminster, 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, Price Sixpence. 





NOVELLO, EWER, and CO. 
STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 








The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C0,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





THROAT AND COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 


only in boxes, 7jd., and tins, Is. 1id.; abelled 
«‘ JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd , Homceopathic Chemists , 
London,” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY, 


In which are commenced two new Serial Stories— 


A BEGINNER, 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
and 


AN INTERLOPER, 
By FRANCES MARY PEARD. 


«One can never help enjoying ‘ Temple Bar.’ ’—Guardian, 
“© Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ? ’—John Bull. 


MontTHLY, PrRIcE ONE SHILLING. 





New Works of Fiction, 





NOW READY. 


The VICAR of LANGTHWAITE. By Lily 


Watson. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


SPEEDWELL. By Lady Guendolen Ramsden. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 





By Dr. KENEALY. 


MOLLY and her MAN-O-WAR. By Dr. 
ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of ‘‘ Dr. Janet of Harley Street.” In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


** A narrative of the raciest, freshest humour merging into one of the sweetest 
<f love-stories.’’—Shefield Dai'y Telegraph, 


SECOND EDITION, 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cholmondeley, 


Author of “ Sir Charles Danvers,” &. In 3 vols. crown S8vo. 

‘Diana Tempest’ is a delightful heroine, fresh, courageous, and true, Col. 
Tempest snd his son Archie are clever sketches of character. The story is 
thoroughly well worked out; old Mrs. Courtenay is a delightful old Jady.’— 
fuardian, 





NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 


Authcr of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 

** A truly beautiful story. It is the purpose of this delightful book to demon- 
strate the power of a pure and valiant woman to make the world better. ‘ Brito- 
mart’ will rank among the most noteworthy literary productions of the year.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 7 


NOW READY. 


A HEROINE in HOMESPUN. 


Breton, Author of ‘* The Crime of Maunsell Grange,” &c. 
8v0. 

**There is much strange and weird superstition in the tale; but apart alto- 
gether from its folk-lore it is remarkable and interesting. No better tale of 
¢he North has come under our notice for along time. The heroine is a beauti- 
ful character.”’"—Glasgow Herald. 


In 2 vols. crown 


A NEW EDITION. 
FROM MOOR ISLES. By Jessie Fothergill, 


Author of ‘‘ The First Violin,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








Just published, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE GREAT PESTILENCE 
(A.D. 1348-49). 
NOW COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE BLACK DEATH. 
By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., 0.8.B. 


London: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU.’ 


TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


By Frederic 


| thought. 





T. & T. CLARK’S NEW BOOKS. 
DARWINIANISM: Workmen and Work. 


By J. Hutcuisoyn Strriina, F.R.C.S., and LL.D, Edin., Author of “ as 
regards Protoplasm.” Post 8vo, 10. 6d. {Just published, 

Summary or ConTeNTS.—Part I, The Workmen ; Introductory—Oontempora: y 
Philosophy in the Time of Dr, Erasmus Dirwin—Dr. Thomas Brown and Dr, 
Erasmus Darwin—Dr. Erasmas Darwin (Two Chapters)—Dr. R. W. Darwin— 
Charles Darwin (Six Chapters), Part II. The Work: Authorities Used, &.— 
What Led to the Work, and the Succe:s of It—What in Mr. Darwin h mself 
Conditioned That—The Struggle for Exist nce—The Survival of the Fittest— 
Determination of What the Dirwiniau Theory Is—Design—Natural Selection 
Criticised (Four Chapters)—The Book on the “ Emotions” (Two Chapter:)— 
Concluding Considerations—Result. 

‘*To say that thes» chapters abound in acute reasoning, telling examples, 
sharp crit’cism3, and brilliant flashes of wit, is only to give a very modest im- 
pression of their argumentative pow2r......Dr. Stirling has produced an amazingly 
Clever book.”’—Scotsman, 


The EARLIEST LIFE of CHRIST EVER 


COMPILED FROM the FOUR GOSPELS: Being ‘ The Diatessaron of 
Tat'an” (Cire. A.D, 160). Literally Translated fromthe Arabic Version, ard 
containing the Four Gospels woven into One Story. With an Historical and 
Critical Introdnction, Notcs, and Appendix. By Rev. J. Hamiyn Hitt, 
B.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Just published. 
ConTENnTs.—Introduct’on; The Diatessaron; Appendices—Comparative Table 
of Contents—Analysis of the Gospels—Vari us Readings—Miracles in the Diates- 
saron—Parables—Allusions to St. John the Biptist—Movements of Jesus— 
Allusions to the Diatessaron in Ancient Writings—Dr. Zahn’s Order—Tha 
Ephraem Fragments—List of Authors, 


The TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


By Professor Juttus Kartan, Berlin, Translated from the German, under 
the Autho ’s supervision. by GeorGet Ferries, B.D. With a Prefitory 
Note by Professor Fuint, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 162, net. Just published, 

Summary OF ConTENTS:—Division I. Ecclesiastical Dogma—The Orizin of 
Dogma—Deve'opment of Theology — Orthodox Dogmatic; — Breaking-up of 
Fecles‘astical Dogma—Judgment of History. Division II. The Proof of 
Christianity—Knowlelge—Tkhe Primacy of Practical Reason—Criticism of the 
Traditional Speculative Method—The Proof of Curistianity—Conclusion, 

“All will agree in acknowledging the high intellectual power and rare 
spiritual insight and elevation by which the whole treatise is characterised... .. 
It is eminently a work which the times require, and will be cordially welcomed 
by all students of theology.’’—Scotsman. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY: the Reli- 


gion cf Revelation in its pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Profe:sor 
H. Scuuitz, D.D , Géttingen. Authorised English Translation by Professur 
J. A. Paterson, M.A. Oxon. Two Large Vols., 8vo, price 183. net. 
* A book which all scholars must value, and which will open to many English 
readers a world of new ideas.”—Critical Review, 


MICROCOSMUS: Concerning Man and his 


Relation to the Wcrld. By Hermann Lorze. 2 vols. 8vo (1,450 pp.), 
Fourth Edition, 363, 
‘The English public have now b2fore them the greatest philosophic work 
produced in Germany by the generation jast passad. Few philosophic books of 
the century are so attractive.”—Athenzum, 


Edinburgh: T. and. T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 





London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 





“One of the hits of the season.’’ 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor in Weekly Sun. 


A BOOK OF 
STRANGE SINS. 


By COULSTUN KERNAHAN. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. T. P. O’Connor says in WEEKLY SUN:—“I do not 
remember to have read fora long time a study of the deadliness 
tosoul and body—of what I may call the murderousness of purely 
sensual passion—in which the moral is so finely, and I must use 
the ead pre conveyed...... One of the hits of the season. I 
am not surprised.” 

Mr. I. Zanawitt in PALL MALL MAGAZINE :— The last 
half-dozen pages are of unsurpassable strength and originality.” 





ACADEMY.—“' His book is a fine one, and I think it will live. Such boo's: 
are among the healthiest symptoms, not only of modern literature, but of modera 
They are on the cre-t of the wave, whether we rezard them from tue 
er istic cr the ethical standpoint.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* We kuow of nothing published during recent year: 
which in lurid impressiveness and relentless veracity of rendering is to be com- 
pared to a study entitled ‘A Literary Gent.’... ..Mr. Kernahan shows himself t > 
be in a noteworthy degree what Hawthorne was in an illustrious degres—a 
master of imaginative moral pathology.” 

SKETCH.—*'I do not know any piece of prose which opens up so many great 
questions in so few lines.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ If one of the wholesome offices of tragic literature 
be to purify the soul by terror, Mr. Kernahan has dove something towards the 
purifi ‘ation of the world.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE —“ A writer possessing not only a fine literary gift and 
a warvellous power of intense emotional realisation, but a fresh, strange, and 
fascinating im:g native outlook.” 


~~ London 7 
WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN, Liwited, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Price 1s. net (post-free, 1s. 2d.), Monthly. 
A SECOND EDITION 


is now ready of the 
INVESTORS’ REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 
Containing the article ‘A ParatytTic Bank oF EnGLanp” and numerous 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
other contributions of importance to people of means, 
Subscription, price 14:. per annum, post-free. Order through a Bookseller or 
direct from the Publisher. 


The INVESTORS’ REVIEW OFFICE, 29 Paternoster Row, London, F.C, 
Advertisements should be sent in nut later than the 20th of the month. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Colonel Ellis, 1st West India Regiment. 


THE YORUBA-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


OF THE 


SLAVE-COAST OF WEST AFRICA. 


Their Religion, Manners, Customs, 
Laws, Language, &c. 
With an Appendix by Colonel A. B. ELLIS. 


With Map, demy 8vo. [Neat week. 





By the Same Author. 
HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST 
OF WEST AFRICA. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


OF THE 


SLAVE COAST OF WEST AFRICA. 


With Map, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


OF THE 


GOLD COAST OF WEST AFRICA. 
Their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, 
Language, &c. 

With Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 





Hon. Mrs. Greville-Nugent. 
A LAND of MOSQUES and MARA- 


BOUTS. By the Hon. Mrs. GREVILLE-NuGENT, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 14s. 
[Neat week. 


Herbert Spencer. 
APHORISMS from the WRITINGS 


of HERBERT SPENCER. Selected by Jura RaymMonp GineELi. With 
Portrait of Herbert Spencer. Crown 8vo, LIn January. 


Major Arthur Griffiths. 
SECRETS of the PRISON-HOUSE; 


or, Gaol Studies and Sketches. By Major AnTHUR GrirrFiTHs, H.M. Inspector 


of Prisons, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate,” &. With numerous Illus- 
trations by George D. Rowlandson. In 2 vols. demp 8vo, S0z. 


** A very valuable book An extremely readable book.”—Spectator, 


Prince Henri D’ Orleans. 
AROUND TONKIN and SIAM. By 


Prince HenrI D'ORLEANS, With 28 Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds, 


** A highly intelligent record. A frank, outspoken statement. Most instructive 
and valuable information......Extremely interesting reading..,...A valuable book.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


William Harbutt Dawson. 
GERMANY and the GERMANS: 


Social Life, Culture, Religious Life, &c, By Witttiam Harpotr Dawsoy. 
In 2 vols demy 8vo, 26:, 


**This excellent work—a literary monument of intelligent and conscientious 
labour.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


Frederick Boyle. 
ABOUT ORCHIDS, a CHAT. By 


FREDERICK BorL_eE, With 8 Coloured Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 8s, 
* Pusciaating book.’’—Academy, 


Frederick Boyle. 
The PROPHET JOHN: a Romance. 


By Fre .©RICK Boyie. Crown 8yo. [Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Londen. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and 4 small Coloured Maps, 
2 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


DISCOVERY OF LAKES RUDOLF 


AND STEFANIE : 


An Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and 
Hunting Expedition in Eastern Equatorial Africa 
in 1887 and 1888. 
By his Companion, Lieutenant LUDWIG VON HOHNEL. 


NEW BOOK by CANON OVERTON. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. Joun Overton, D.D., Canon of Lin- 
coln, Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rurat Dean of the Isle of Axholme. 
8vo, lds. 


ST. ANDREWS. By Andrew Lang. With 
8 Plates and 24 Hlustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vo, l5s, net. 

“ St. Andrews has had among her many lovers some who have aspired also to 
be her historians. These older chronicles are like to be superseded, except with 
those of dry-as-dust tastes, by Mr. Andrew Lang’s story of the fortunes of the 
‘dear city of youth and dream.’......It is the record of St. Andrews that will 
henceforth be read and remembered.”—Scotsman, 


INSPIRATION: Eight Lectures on the 


Early History and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis. 8vo, 16s. 

“ This book will be found in a very high degree both interesting and illumi- 
nating by any man of ordinary literary intelligence who has a taste for candid 
inquiry in regard to the Bible and for well-grounded conclusions. For here we: 
have an account of the Bible by a man very remarkably well qualified to give 
BE; coves No writer of any echool or on any subject could give us the impression of 
upprejudiced intelligence more strongly.”—Guardian. 


The LITTLE SISTERS of the POOR. By 


Mrs, ApeEL Ram, Author of “The Most Beautiful,” “Emmanuel,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The STUDENT’S DICTIONARY of MEDI- 


CINE and the ALLIED SCIENCES. Conprising the Pronunciation, Deriva- 
tion, and Full Explanation of Medical Terms, together with much Collateral 
Descriptive Matter, numerous Tables, &. By ALEXANDER Duane, M.D., 
Assistant-Surgeon to the New York Ophthalmic and Aural Institute, Reviser 
of Medical Terms for “ Webster’s International Dictionary.” 8vo, price 21s 


NEW NOVEL by STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE; being the 


Mensoirs of Gaston DE Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By Stantey J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The House of the Wolf.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“ The book is not only good litcrature, it is a‘ rattling good story,’ instinct with 
the spirit of true adventure and stirring emotion. Of love and peril, intrigue and 
fighting, there is plenty, and many scenes could not have been bettered.’’— 
Atheneum, 

NEW NOVEL by H. RIDER BAGGARD, 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H. Rider 


Haaearp, Author of “She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. With 24 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ Readers will thank the good fortune which has put into their hands a bcok 
for these long winter evenings which will chain and rivet their attention and 
awaken their interest to the highest pitch. Mr, Haggard has never produced 
anything better, either in matter or in manner,”—National Observer. 


The ONE GOOD GUEST; a Story. By 


L. B.WaLrorp. New and Cheaper Editien. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
““Mrs. Walford hes never written a pleasanter novel.”—Scotsman, 
“ A story co full of tLe Lest human nature that it is vastly pleasant to read, 
and equally grateful to remember.’—National Observer. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. Dougall, 


Anthor of “ Beggars All,” &, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 

“A very remarkable novel, and not a book that can be lightly classified or ar- 
ranged with other works of fiction. It is a distinct ereation, and we approach it 
in the spirit of wonder, not unmixed with suspicion, which is the greeting that. 
awaits most new things.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes. 


CARTHAGE and the CAR-/The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: 
THAGINIANS. By R. Boswortx | 
SmiTH, M.A., Assistant Master in} tana - ee 6 -Se 
Harrow School. With Maps, Plans, Firmament. By R, A. PRocror. 
&c., crown 8ro, 3s, 6d, ! Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 367. 


1, MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR, 6.THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF 
PASQUIER. | MONTROSE. 


2, THE ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES. | 7+ a eee OF THE CRU- 
3. = OF RURAL) g, AMONG THE HAIRY AINU. 


9. ADDRESSES OF THE I ATE 
4, RECENT EDITIONS OF TACITUS, EARL OF DERBY. 


5, POPULAR LITERATURE OF _ THE PROGRESS 0; ANGLING. 
MODERN ITALY. | 11. THE SESSION OF 18 3, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
15 East 16th Street. 


New York : 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY in 
FRANCE and FRENCH BELGIUM and SWIT- 
ZERLAND. By Rosert Furnt, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France, Hon. Member of the Royal Society 
of Palermo, Professor in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 
8v0, 21s.” 


ON MONDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


EARLSCOURT: a Novel of Provincial 


Life. By ALexanpER ALLARDycE, Author of “The City of 
Sunshine,” “ Balmoral: a Romance of the Queen’s Country,” 
&e. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MARCHMONT and the HUMES of 
POLWARTH. By One or Tuer Descenpants. With 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, crown 4to, 21s. net. 


LIFE and TIMES of the RIGHT HON. 
WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, M.P. 


By Sir Herpert MaxweE .t, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Passages 
in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” “ Meridiana,” &c. With 
Portraits and numerous Illustrations by Herbert Railton, 
G. L. Seymour, and others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 

“A charming and engaging biography of a man whom English- 
men of all parties respected...... A simple, sincere, and admirable 
life, and its story is told by Sir Herbert Maxwell in a good book.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 


DOORSIDE DITTIES. By Jeanie Mort- 
son, Author of “ Holus,” “There as Here,” “ Sordello,” &c. 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“The pieces are always written with a simplicity and earnest- 
ness which makes them more effective than much verse of far 
higher pretentions.”—Scotsman. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
MONA MAOLEAN, Medical Student. 
By Grauam TRAVERS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.” —Spectator. 


WITHthe WOODLANDERS and BY 
the TIDE. By “A Son or rue Marsues,” Author of “On 
Surrey Hills,” “ Within an Hour of London Town,” “ Annals 
of a Fishing Village,” “ Forest Tithes,” &c. Edited by J. A. 
Owen. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ An indescribable charm lurks in every page of this entertaining 
work, the outcome of sedulous and loving observation...... The book 
cannot be too highly praised or widely read.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHAR- 


ACTERS. By Hxvena Favcit, Lapy Martin. Dedicated 


by permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. With 
Portrait by Lehmann. Fifth Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
JOHNSTON’S 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY. From the Edition by Sir Cuartes A. 


Captain Lugard’s Work on 
East Africa. 


THE RISE OF OUR 
EAST 
AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


EARLY EFFORTS IN NYASALAND 
AND UGANDA. 


By Captain F. D. LUGARD, D.S.0., 
Hon. F.R.G.S.; Diplom. F.R.S.G.S. 
With 130 Illustrations and 14 Maps. 
2 vols. large demy 8vo, 42s. 


“The most important contribution that has yet been made to 
the history of British East Africa.”—Times. 


** A valuable mine of information and advice.”—Scotsman. 


THE UGANDA QUESTION. 
See THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


By Captain F. D. Lua@arp. 


“ An indispensable document to the future historian of 
the growth of British power northward from Cape Town 
and westward from Mombasa.”—Standard. 


THE RETENTION OF UGANDA. 
See THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
By Captain F. D. Luaarp. 


“An armoury of arguments for the retention and spread 
of British rule in Uganda and other fertile regions in 
East Central Africa on which British blood and gold 
have been spent.”—St. James’s Budget. 


SIR GERALD PORTAL’S REPORT. 
See THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
By Captain F. D. Lua@arp. 


“In view of the imminent consideration by the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature of Sir Gerald Portal’s Report. 
Saeees we regard the publication of Captain Lugard’s highly 
important and authoritative work as most opportune.”— 
World, 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
See THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE 
By Captain F. D. Luaarp. 


“The chapters on slavery form an invaluable and 
statesmanlike document...... Discussed with an admirable 
sobriety and penetration.”—British Weekly. 


TRAVEL AND SPORT IN AFRICA. 
See THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 
By Captain F. D, Luaarp. 


“ No more stirring story has been told in recent years.” 
Punch. 
“Tt has all the charm of romanee, and is one more 





Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.I. Revised and brought down to date 
by C. M. Aikman, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 63. [Neri week. 


example that truth is stranger than fiction.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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BLACKIE & SONS EDUCATIONAL LIST, 


Classics. 
Ceesar’s Gallic War. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 
hy Joun Brown. B.A. Wercester College, Oxford. 
With Coloured Map. Pictorial Illustrations, and 
Plans of Battles. Book IL., cloth, 1s.6d. Book 
IL., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Virgil’s Aeneid. Book I. Edited, 
with Introduction, Outline of Prosody, Notes, 
Exercises on the Hexameter, Vocabularies, &c., 
by the Rev. A. J. Cuurcnu, M.A., sometime Pro- 
fessor of Latin in University College, London. 

[Nearly ready. 


Latin Stories: Short Selections from 
the best Prose Authors. Edited, with Notes, 
Vocabularies, and an Introductory Note on 
Translation, by A. D. Govier, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Cloth, 1s. 

{This book is suitab'e as a Reader, and as a 
practice-book in ‘‘ un:eens.”’ | 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book I. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix 
on Greek Construction, and Vocabulary, by C. 
E. Brownriae, M A., Chief Classical Master in 
Magdalen College School, Oxford. With Map, 
Plans of Baitles, &c. [ Nearly ready, 


A Classical Compendium: being a 
Handbook to Greek and Latin Constructions, 
By C. E. BrownricG, M.A., Chief Classical 
Master in Magdalen College School, Oxford. 
Cloth, 2s. 63, 
| This book will be of great assistance to stadents 
of prose composition. | 





English. 


Introduction to Shakespeare. By 
Professor Downrn. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Warwick Shakespeare. A New 
Series of the greater Plays. 

HAMLET. Edited by FE. K. Cuamners, B.A,, 
sometime Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Cloth, ls. 6d. 

MACBETH. Edited by the Same. Cloth, ls. 

RICHARD II, Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D., 
Professor of English at University Uollege, 
Aberystwith. Cloth, Is. 61. 

JULIUS CHSAR. Edited by A. D. Innes, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Cloth, ls. 


Blackie’s Junior School Shake- 
speare. 

The MERCHANT of VENICE, Edited by GeorGr 
H. Ey, B.A., sometime Assistant-Master in 
the United Westminster Schools, Cloth, 8d. 

HENRY the EIGHTH. Edited by the Same. 
Cloth, 8d. 

HENRY the FIFTH. Edited by W. Barry, B.A., 
English Master at Tettenhall College, Statford- 
shire. Cloth, 8d. 

CORIOLANUS. Edited by Water Dent. 
Cloth, 10d. 

JULIUS CHSAR,. Edited by the Same. Cloth, 8d. 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Complete, w:th Introduction and Notes, cloth, 
ls. 6d. Also in Two Parts, Cantos I.-III. and 
IV.-VI, cloth, 10d. each. And in Single Cantos, 
paper, 2d, each ; cloth, 3d. each. 


Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Edited by Frances E. Witcrort. Cloth, 10a, 


Gray’s Elegy, Eton College Ode, 
and the Bard. Kditei by Exizapetu Ler, 
Lecturer ia English at the Streatham Hi.l High 
School. Paper, 2i.; cloth, 31. 


The Pupil’s English Grammar: an 
Introduction to the Study of English Grammar, 
based upon the Analysis of Sentences. Oloth, 
Is, 6d. 


Modern Languages, 


French Stories: a Reading Book for 
Junior and Midcle Forms. With Notes, English 
Exercise:, aad Vocabulary, by MARGUSRITE 
NINET, French Mistress at the Girl’s igh 
School, Graham Street, Eaton Square, Cloth, 
ls. 


A Modern French Reader: Interest- 
ing Extracts from Contemporary French. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by J. J. BEUZEMAKER, 
B.A., Examiner to the College of Preceptors, &c. 
Cloth, Ls. 


Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and other 
Poems, Edited by George Macpona.p, M.A,, 
Balliol College, Oxford, Cloth, 84, 











History. 
Outlines of the World’s History, 


Ancient, Mediseval, and Modern, with 
special relation to the History of Civilisation and 
the Progress of Mankind. By the Rev. Epaar 
Sanperson, M.A., sometime Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. With many Illustrations 
and Coloured Maps, 644 pp., cloth, red edges, 


is. 6d, 


Also separately :—Part I., ANCIENT ORIENTAL 
MonarcuHies, ls. Part II., Greece anp Rome, 23. 
Part IIf., Mepr#vaL History, is. Part IV., MODERN 
History, 23. 6d, 


A History of the British Empire. 
With Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, Maps, and 
Plans. By the Rev. EpGar SAnpERSON, M.A. 
4176 pp., cloth, 2:. 6d. 


A Summary of British History. 
With Appendices. By the Rev. EpGar SANDER- 
son, MA., Author of ‘‘ A History of the British 
Empire,” &c. 208 pp., cloth, ls, 


An Epitome of History, Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern. For Higher 
Schools, Colleges, and Private Study. By CarL 
PLortTz. Translated by W. H. TILLinGuast. 
630 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Synopsis of English History; or, 
Historical Note-Book, Compiled by HERBERT 
Wits. Cloth, 2s. 





Geography. 


A Pronouncing Vocabulary of 
Modern Geographical Names, nearly 
Ten Thousand in number. With Notes on 
Speliing and Pronunciation, &c. By GEORGE 
G. CutisHoum, M.A., B.Sc , Author of “ A Hand- 
book of Commercial Geography.” Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


A Synoptical Geography of the 
World: a Concise Handbook for Examinations 
and for General Reference. With a complete 
series of Maps. Cloth, 1s. 


Zehden’s Commercial Geography 
of the World: Chief Centres of Trade and 
Means of Communication, Natural Productions, 
Exports, Manufactures, &2. Translated from 
the German of Professor ZeEHDEN, Handels- 
Akademie, Leipzig. With Map of the Chief 
Trade Routes. Second Edition, corrected to 
date. 592 pp., cloth, 5s. 





Mathematics. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. 
With Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged 
by A. E. Layna, M.A., Head-master of Statford 
Grammar School; fortherly Scholar of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Books I.-VI. with 
XI, and Appendix, and a wide Selection of 
Examination Papers. Cloth, 4s. 6d, 

Books I.-IV. in 1 vol. 28, 6d. Boo~TI., 1s.; II., 
6d.; IIL, 1s.; IV., 6d.; V. and VI. together, Is. ; 

XI, ls. 6d. 


Preliminsry Algebra. By R. Wyxke 
Bayuiss, B.A., Vice-Principal of the United 
Service Academy, Southsea, formerly Scholar 
and Prizeman of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Cloth, 2s. 


Algebra. Up to and including Pro- 
gressions and Scales of Notation. By J. G. 
Kerr, M.A., Head-Master of Al'an Glen’s Tech- 
nical School, Glasgow. Cloth, 23s. 6d. 


Algebraic Factors, How to Find Them 
and How to Use Them. Factors in the Exami- 
nation Room. By Dr. W. T. Kyicut, Head- 
Master Towcester School. Cloth, 2s. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigo- 
nometry. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford, Cloth, 2s. 


Mathematical Wrinkles for Matri- 
culation and other Exams. By Dr. W.T. 
Kn1GuHt, Head-Master Towcester School. Cloth, 


2s. 61, 


An Introduction to the Differential 
and Integral Calculus. With Examples 
of Applications to Mechanical Problems. By 
W. J. Mittar, C.. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


Pickering’s Mercantile Arith- 
metic. By E. T, PickKeRING, Accountant to the 
Birmingham School Board. Cloth, ls, 6d. 





Science. 
Heat and the Principles of Ther. 


modynamics. By C. H. Draprr, D. 
With many Illustrations. Cloth, ou” B.A. 


Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 3B 
R. H. Pinkerton, B.A, Balliol College, Oxford 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 4s, 6d. 7 


The Student’s Introductory Hand. 
book of Systematic Botany. By Josrpy 
W. Otiver, Lecturer on Botany and Geology at 
the Birmingham Municipal Technical Schoo} 
cloth, 4s. 6d, , 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics, 
By Professor Everett, D.C.L, F.R.S. Fifth 
Edition. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy, 
Translated and Edited by Professor EVERET?, 
Twelfth Edition. Cloth, 18s.: also in Parts 
limp cloth, 4s. 6d, each. ‘ 

Part I. Mecuanics, &c. | Part IIT. ELEctTRIciry, &¢, 

Part II. Heat, Part IV. Sounp & Licur, 





Outlines of Natural Philosophy. 
PE aaa EveERETT, Enlarged Edition, 
Jloth, 4s. 


Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. 
PINKERTON, B.A. Balliol College, Oxford, Lec. 
turer in Mathematics, University College, Cardiff. 
Cloth, 2s, ; 


Elementary Text-Book of Dyna- 
micsand Hydrostatics, By R.H. Piyrer.- 
TON, B.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Arithmetic of Magnetism and 
Electricity. By RospEert Gunn. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


| Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
= Harrison and CuHarues A, WHITE. 
oth, cs, 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By Cuartzs 
H. Draper, D.Sc., Head-Master of Woolwich 
High school. Cloth, 2s, 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 
By A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D , formerly Professor of 
Chemistry in t!e University of Heidelberg. 
Translated by GEORGE M’Gowan, Ph.D. Cloth, 
6s. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practical. Wi:h Ex- 
amples in Chemical Arithmetic. By A, Hum- 
BOLDT SEXTON, F.R.S.E., F.I.C., F.C.S. C.oth, 


2s. 6d. 


Chemistry for All; or, Elementary 
Alternative Chemistry iu accordance with tLe 
Science and Art Syllabus. By W. Jerome 
HARRISON, F.G.S., and R. J, Barter. Cloth, ls. €d, 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 
Inorganic and Organic. By Epwarp EK. 
HORWILL, F.C,S. Cloth, 2s. 


An Elementary Text - Book of 
Physiology. By J. M’Grecor-Ropertson, 
-A., M.B., Lecturer in Physiology, Quee. 
Margaret College. New and Revised Etuio,, 
cloth, 4s, 


Elementary Physiology. By Vix- 


CENT T. MurcHe. Cloth, 2s. 


Earth Knowledge. A Text-Book of 
Thys‘ography. By W. Jerome Hargison, F.G.S. 
and H. ROWLAND WAKEFIELD. Cloth, 3s. Alsuv 
in Two Parts—Part L., 1s. 6d.; Part IL., 2s, 


Elementary Botany. By Joseru W. 
Ouiver, Lecturer on Botany and Geolozy at tue 
Birmivgham and Midland Institute. Cloth, 2:. 


An Elementary Text-Book of 
Geology. By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. 
Cloth, 2s. 


An Elementary Text-Book of 
Applied Mechanics. By Davip AttaNn 
aged (Whitworth Scholar), M.luost.M.E, Cloth, 
3. 


Elementary Agriculture, Edited by 
R. P. Weieut, Cloth, ls. 61. 


Elementary Hygiene. By H. Row- 





LAND WAKEFIELD, Science Demonstrator, swan- 
sea School Board. Cloth, 23, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SC 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Young Beginner's Latin Course. 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

1. First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy 
Questions, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 

2, Second Latin Book. An Easy Latin 
Reading-Book, with Analysis of Sentences, 

3. Third Latin Book. Exercises on the 
Syntax, with Vocabularies, 

4, Fourth Latin Book. A Latin Voca- 


bulary for Beginners, arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymologies. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 

*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer. 
cises and Vocabularies. 3s, 6d, 

*Appendiz to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

*Part II. A First Latin Reading- 
Book. 3s. 61. 

*Part III. <A First Latin Verse- 
Book. 3s. 6d. 

*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 


3s, 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 
for Trapslation into Prose. 3s. 6d, 

Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms, 3s. 6d. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs. By T, D, Hatt, 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 2s, 

Greek Course. 
INITIA GRACA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies. 3s, 6d, 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers, 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A Greek Reading-Book. 3/6. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 


Smaller Greek . Grammar. For 
Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d, 
Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 


Plato.—Selections. With Notes, 3s. 6d. 


English Course. 
*EnglishGrammar, With Exercises. 3/6. 
*Primary English Grammar. With 

Exercises and Questions. ls. 
Primary History of Britain. New and 


thoroughly Revised Edition, Coloured Map, 
430 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 


English Composition. Examples and 
Exercises, 3s. 6d. 


French Course. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 

*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Con- 
versaton. 3s. 6), 

*Appendix to Part I, Additional 
Exerci-es and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

*Part II. A French Reading-Book ; 
with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 

*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 

Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Littreé. 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


German Course. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Part I, Grammar, Exercises, Voca- 
bularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
*Part II. Reading-Book; with Dic- 
tionary. 32. 6d. 
Practical German Grammar. For 
Advanced Students, 3s, 6d. 


Italian Course. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, 


Vocabularies. 3s, 6d, 
*Part II. An Italian Reading-Book. 
3s, 6d. 











MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. each. 
WITH MAPS AND WOODUCUTS., 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
From its Establishment to the Reign of Commodus, 
180. By J. B. BURY. 

The Students’ Hume: a History of 
England from the Earliest Times to 1688, 
Thoroughly Revised Edition, continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878, By Professor J. 8S. 
BREWER. 830 pp. 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 

price 2s, 6d. each. Part I.—B.C. 55-A.D._ 1485. 

Part II.—A.D. 1485-1688. Part III.—1688-1878, 


Modern Europe. By R. Lopes, M.A. 

Europe during the Middle Ages. By 
Henry HAtwtam. 

Constitutional History of England. 
By Henry Haram. 

Old and New Testament History. By 
Puiie SmitH, 2 vols. 

Ancient History. To the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great. By PH1LiP SmirH, 

Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols.: I. 
A.D. 30-1003; II. 1003-1614. By PHILip SmiTH. 


English Church History. 3 vols.: I. 


596-1509; IT. 1509-1717; II. 1717-1884. By 
Canon PERRY. 
Greece. To the Roman Conquest. By 


Sir Witt1Am SmitH. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 

Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. By Dean LIDDELL, 

Gibbon. By Sir Wittiam Sirs. 

France. To the Fall of the Second 
Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 


Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevan. 

Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan, 

Geography of British India. By Dr. 
GEORGE SMITH. 

English Language. Its Origin and 
Growth. By Georce P, Marsx. 

English Literature. With Biographical 
Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHaw. 

Specimens of English Literature. By 
T. B. SHaw. 


Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fiemina, 


53. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER’ HISTORIES. 


MAPS, PLANS, AND WOODCUTS. 
16mo, 3s. 6d. each. 
England. From the Earliest Times to 1887, 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Scripture History. Continued down to 
A.D. 70. 
Ancient History. Down to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, 
Ancient Geography. 
Modern Geography. 
Political. 
Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. 
Greece. 
Classical Mythology. 
Schools and Young Persous. 
English Literature. 
our Chief Writers. 
Specimens of English Literature. 


Little Arthur's Histories. 
England. From the Earliest Times, con- 
tinued down to 1872. With 36 Woodcuts, ls. 6d. 
France. From the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Second Empire. Maps and Wood- 
cuts, 2s, 61, 
Mrs. Markham's Histories. 
England. From the First Invasion by 


the Romans down to the Year 1880. With 100 
Woor cuts, 33. 6d. 


France. From the Conquest of Gaul by 
Osesar do.v.1 to 1878. 70 Woodcuts, 3:, 6d, 

Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 
to 1880. 50 Vor dents, 3s, 6d. 


Physical and 


2s. 64, 


To the Roman Conquest. 


For Ladies’ 
With Lives of 





HOOL BOOKS. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Latin. 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictienary. 


With a Dictionary of Proper Names. Thi, tv 
first Edition. By Sir W1xi1am SmirH and Pr 
fessor T. D. Hatt, M.A. 730 pp., 7s. 64. 


Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 
7s. 6d. 


Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 16s. 
Larger English - Latin Dictionary. 


Compiled from Original Sources. 16s. 





An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse 
DICTIONARY. By A. C. Arncer, M.A., and H, 
G. WINTLE, M.A, 448 pp., crown Syo, 93, 


Bible. 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 


Illustrations, 21s. 


Smaller Bible Dictionary. Lllustra- 


tions, 7s. 6d. : 
Classical. 
Classical Dictionary of Greek and 


ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY, With 750 Woodcuts, 183. 
Smaller Classical Dictionary. 200 


Woodcuts, 7s. 61. 
Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIE?. 200 Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. 
Crown S8vo, 3:. 61, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
With Concise Grammar, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
By THEOPHILUS D. HAUL, M.A. 

This Volame is intended to aid tho:e who desire to- 


study the New Testament in the original Greek Text, 
without any previous knowledge of the language. 


MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION MANUALS. 


EDITED By ProrrssoR KNIGHT, 
of St. Andrews University, 

An Introduction to Modern Geology. 
By Dr. R. D. Roserts. With Illustrations and 
Coloured Map,, 5s. 

The Realm of Nature: a Manual of 
Physiography. By Dr. H. R. MILu. 19 Coloured 
Maps and 68 Illustrations, 5s. 

The Study of Animal Life. By J- 


ARTHUR THomson. With many Illustrations. 5s. 


The Elements of Ethics. By J. H. 


MurrHFaD. 383s, 


English Colonisation and Empire. 
~ 2. CaLpEcoTr, Coloured Maps and Diagrams, 
3. . 


The Fine Arts. By Professor 
BaLpwin Brown. Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


The Use and Abuse of Money. By 


> 


Professor CunnInGHAM, D.D. 33, 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By 
Professor Knigut. Parts I, and IL., 33, 6d, eacty 
Part. 


French Literature. By H. G. Keene, 3s. 


The Rise of the British Dominion in 
INDIA. BySir AtFrep Lyaty. From the Early 
Days of the East India Company, Cvloured 
Maps, 4s, 61. 


The Physiology of the Senses. By 
Professor McKenprick and Dr, SNnopGRass, 
With Illustrations, 43, 6d. 

Chapters in Modern Botany. By 
Sy saad Patrick GEDDES. With Illustrations,. 

The French Revolution. By C. E. 
MALLET. 33s, 64. 

English Literature. By Wuituiam 


RENTON. With Diagrams, 33, 6d. 
Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By 


WiL1t1aAm Minto, late Professor of Logic, Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, With Diagrams, 43. 5d. 
Greece in the Age of Pericles. By 
A. J. Grant, King’s College, Cambridge. Witb 

Illustrations, 33, 6d, 


* Keys to these Works supplie | to authenticated teachers on written application. 
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CLARENDON 





PRESS LIST. 





New and Recent Books. 





Recent Part (CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING), 12s, 64. 
New Section (CROUCHMAS—CZECH), 4s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. Murrar, LL.D. 
NOTICE.—The present position of the Work is as follows:— 


Vol. I. A and B. Edited by Dr. Murray. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, £2 12s, 6d. 


(Published, 


Vol. II. C. Edited by Dr. Murray. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. [ Published, 


*,* The Parts comprised in Vols. 


Vol. III. D and E. 
D. Edited by Dr. Murray. [In the Press, 
E. Edited by Henry BrapDtey, M.A. 


I, and IT. are still sold separately. 


B—EVERY. 123s. 6d. Publi 
EVERYBODY—EZOD. . [Shortie 


Vol. IV. F Gand H. F. Edited by Henry Braptey, M.A. a 

** The colossal nature of Dr. Murray’s undertaking and the monumental thoroughness of his work sre attested by the fast that this (the sccond) volume of no 

fess than 1,308 pages is devoted to the letter C alore, and that the space this letter requires will even be surpassed by the ‘etter S. On the other hand, nine of the 
smaller letters, X, Z, Y, Q, K, J, N, U, and V, will only require the same amount of spa’ e.”—Times. 





PARTS I., II., and III, A-IQBH’A. Imperial 4to, 21s. each. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and the OTHER 
GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including the Apocryphal 
Books). By the late Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D.,and Henry A. REDPATH, 
M.A., assisted by other Scholars. 

Until the publication of PART V., but not afterwards, subscriptions may be 
paid in advance at the price of £4 4s. for the Six Parts. 
“The accuracy of the Hebrew wurds, as well as the figures for the quotations, 
is marvellous.”—Guardian, 
“ 4 work on which this generation may well congratulate itself.” —Record. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PRIMER of ITALIAN LITERATURE. By F. J. Snell, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

* Will be valuable to any student who wishes to have a quick and general s ur- 
vey of the whole ground.”—Scotsman. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. net. i 

LATIN HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS. Illustrating the 
History of the Early Empire. By G. McN. Rusurortn, M.4., St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

**It is the ideal book to place in the hands of students while they are attending 

a course of lectures about the period with which it deals,”—Athenewm. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 
QUINTI SEPTIMII FLORENTIS 

TERTULLIANI DE PRAESCRIPTIONE HAERETI- 
CORUM: AD MARTYRAS: AD SCAPULAM. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by T. Hrresrt Brnviey, B.D., Merton College, Oxford; Prin- 
cipal of Codrington College, Barbados ; and Examining Chaplain to the Lord 


Bishop. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TERTULLIANI APOLOGETICUS ADVERSUS GENTES 
PRO OBRISTIANIS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

“We welcome this scholarly edition with especial pleasure. The plan and 
¢xecution are both good, the annotations being an advance upon anything of the 
kind we have seen in English.”’—Spectator. 

“ A good edition of one of the most interesting documents of the early Church. 
Mr. Bindley has read up his subject thoroughly, and gives the result of his 
sbadies in a compact and serviceable form. For examination purposes nothing 
more could be desired.” —Saturday Review. 


RULERS OF INDIA.—New Volume. 
Crown 8yo, with Map, 2s. 6d. : 
HAIDAR ALI and TIPU SULTAN, and the Struggle with 


the Muhammadan Powers of the South. By Lewin BENTHAM BOWRING, 


C.8.I. 
**Mr. Bowring’s portraits are just, and his narrative of the continuous mili- 
Aary operations of the period full and accurate.” —Times, 





THE OXFORD ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


A BURMESE READER: being an Easy Introduction to 
the Written Lanzuage, and Companion to Judson’s Grammar. For the Use 
of Civil Service Students and others who wish to acquire the Language 
quickly and thorougbly. By R. F. St. ANDREw Sr. Joun, Hon. M.A. 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Texcher of Burmese in the University 
of Oxford and University College, London, and late Deputy-Commissioner in 


— NEW VOLUME, Demy 8v0, 12s. 6d. 
SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Edited by F. Max 


Mutter, Vol. XLI: Tue SATAPATHA-BRAHMANA, according to the Text of 
the Madhyandine School. Translated by Junius Eagetina, Part III, 
Books V., VI., and VII. 


Crown 8vo, with Map, 5s. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the LAND REVENUE and its 
ADMINISTRATION in BRITISH INDIA. With a Sketch of the Land 
Tenures. By B. H. BADEN-PowELL, O.I.E., F.R.S.E., M.R.A.8., late of the 
es Civ:l Service, and one of the Judges of the Chief Court of the 

anjab, 

“Mr. Baden-Powell is to be congratulated on the knowledge, skill, and care, 
which has enabled him to bring within the compass of two hundred and fifty 
pages, so clear and comprehensive a survey of land revenue administration in 
British India, and the forms of tenure on which it is based.’’—Speaker, 


8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans, 12s. 

SELECTIONS FROM STRABO. With an Introduction 
on Strabo’s Life and Works. By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

“A very valuable and instructive series of passages from the writings of the 

Greek geographer, edited by a very competent scholar, who is a'soan experienced 

travel'er in classic lands.’’—Times. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN to AMERICA. 
Select Narratives from the “Principal Navigations’” of Haxk.vyt, 
Edited by Epwarr Joun Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, First Series: HAWKINS, FROBISHER, DRAKE, 

“ A book in which everyone who is proud of the name of Englishman will 
delight.” —Scotsmin. 
Small 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 
Only 250 Copies have been printed on Large Paper. 


MILTON’S PROSODY. An Examination of the Rules of 
the Blank Verse in Milton’s Later Poems, with an account of the Versifi- 
cation of Samson Agonistes, and General Notes. By Rosert BripGes. 

** A learned monograph by an author who has valil claims to be regarded a3 
an authority on metrical ru'es ’—Times, 





Standard Works, 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT GREEK 
POETRY. By R. S. Wricut, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, Revised by Evetyn Apsort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. By the Rev. R. 
St. Joun Tyrwuitt, M.A., formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church. 
With a Chapter on Perspective, by A. Macponatp, School of Art, Oxford. 
Second Edition, 8vo, half-bound, with Illustrations, 183. 


The STUDY of MEDIZVAL and MODERN HISTORY. 
Lectures by Witt1AmM Stusss, D.D., Bishop of Oxford; late Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, Oxford. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 

“Of altogether exceptional value.”—Times. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON. Including 
Boswell’s “ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” and Johnson’s “ Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales.” Edited by GrorGe Brrxseck Hit, D.C.L, 
Pembroke College, Oxford. With Portraits and Fac-similes, in 6 vols., 
medium §vo, half-roan, £3 33. 

“ An edition which for splendeur, accuracy, and completeness excels that of 
any other English classic."— Westminster Review. 
UNIFORM with the ABOVE. 


LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Collected 
and Edited by GrorGre Birxseck Hitt, D.C.L. With a Fac-simile, in 
2 vols. medium 8vo, half-roan, 28s, 

** All lovers of Johnson will appreciate the scholarly manner in which Dr. 
Hill has diseharged h’s editorial task. We cannot but congratulate him on his 
fresh addition to the stately Johnsonian edifice he has reared with so much skill 
and labour.’’—Times, 

“ Excellent reading.’—Standard, 

** Fall of charm,”—Daily Chronicle, 





LETTERS of DAVID HUME to WILLIAM STRAHAN. 
Now first Edited, with Autobiography, Notes, Index, &c, by G. Brrseck 
Hitt, D.C.L. With a Facsimi'e, demy 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 

“We have never seen a book better edited or better annotated.”,—Academy. 


CHESTERFIELD.—LETTERS of PHILIP DORMER, 
FOURTH EARL of CHESTERFIELD, to HIS GODSON and SUCCESSOR. 
Edited from the Originals with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by the late 
Ear OF CARNARVON, Second Edition, with Appendix of Additional Corre- 
spondence, royal 8yo, cloth extra, 21s, 


The MELANESIANS. Studies in their Anthropology and 
Folk-lore. By R_H.Coprinatoy, D.D., late of the Melanesian Mission, some- 
time Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 163, 

** Probably no better book concerning the manners, customs, beliefs, and arts 
of a barbaric people has ever been written than Dr. Oodrington’s Melanesians.”’— 

Saturday Review, 


A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, from the Earliest 


Times to the Fall of the Sassanian Empire. comprising the History of Chal- 
dwa, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Lydia, Phoenicia, Syria, Judwa, Egypt, 
Carthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Rome, and Parthia. By George Raw- 
tinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury. Second Edition, Revised and Ealarge3, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK SCULPTURE. By L. 
K. Urcort, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Assistant- 
Master in Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“Mr. Upcott is thoroughly in love with his subject, and puts his ideas into 
good literary form.” —Cambridge Review. 
“ The idea of this little book is excellent.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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